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FERN-LIFE. 


LUCY LARCOM,. 


Yes, life! though it seems half a death, 
When the flowers of the glen 

Bend over, with color and breath, 
Till we tremble again. 


Till we shudder with exquisite pain 
Their beauty to see; 

While oue dumb hope, through fibre and vein 
Climbs up to be free. 


No blossom—scarce leaf—on the ground, 
Vague fruitage we bear,— 

Point upward, reach fingers around, 
In a tender despair. 


And we pencil rare patterns of grace 
Men's footsteps about; 

A charm in our wilderness-place, 
They find us, no doubt. 


Yet why must this possible more 
Forever be less? 

The unattained flower in the spore 
Hints a human distress. 

We fern-folk with grave whispers crowd 
The solemn wood-gloom, 

Or weave over clods our green cloud 
Of nebulous bloom. 


To fashion our life as a flower, 
In weird carves we reach,— 

O man, with your betu'iful power 
Of presence and speech! 


Yet the heart of the human must grope 
Through its nobler despair; 

For it can but look upward, and hope 
All perfection to share. 


And to dream of the sweetness we miss 
Is not wholly in vain; 

For the soul can be glad in a bliss 
It may never attain. 





WOMEN AND PRIESTS. 

The chief reason given by the Italian 
radicals for not supporting Woman Suf- 
frage was the alleged readiness of women 
to accept the control of the priests. The 
same objection has before now been heard 
in other countries; in France, England and 
America. John Bright, especially, made it 
the ground of his opposition to a movement, 
in which several members of his family 
have been much engaged. The same point. 
of view was presented, in this county, sev- 
eral years ago, by Mr. Abbott of the Jndez. 
But to how much, after all, does this objec- 
tion amount? 

No one doubts that the religious senti- 
ment 1s apparently somewhat stronger in 
women than in men. Butit must be re- 
membered that this sentiment has been la- 
boriously encouraged by men, while the 
field of action allowed to women has been 
sedulously circumscribed, and her intellect- 
ual education every way restricted. It is 
no wonder if, under these circumstances, 
she has gone where she has been welcomed, 
and not where she has been snubbed. 
Priests were glad to hail her as a saint, 
while legislators and professors joined in 
repelling herasa student or a reformer. 
What wonder that she turned from the 
study or the law-making of the world to its 
religion? But in all this, whose was the 
fault—hers or those who took charge of 
her? If she did not trust the clergy, who 
alone befriended her, whom should she 
trust? 

But observe that the clergy of all ages, in 
concentrating the strength of Woman on 
her religious nature, have summoned up a 
power that they could not control. When 
they had once lost the confidence of those 
ruled by this mighty religious sentiment, it 
was turned against them. In the Greek 
and Roman worship, women were the most 
faithful to the altars of the gods; yet when 
Christianity arose, the foremost martyrs 





were women. Inthe middle ages, women 
were the best Catholics, but they were also 
the best Huguenots. It was a woman, not 
a man, who threw her stool at the offend- 
ing minister’s head in a Scotch Kirk; it was 
a woman who made the best Quaker martyr 
on Boston Common. And from vixenish 
Jenny Geddes to high-minded Mary Dyer, 
the whole range of womanly temperament 
responds as well to the appeal of religious 
freedom as of religious slavery. It is relig- 
ion that Woman needs, men say—but they 
omit to see that the strength of her religious 
sentiment is seen when she resists her cleri- 
cal advisers as well as when she adores them 
or pets them. Frances Wright and Lucre- 
tia Mott are facts to be considered, quite as 
much as the matrons and maids who work 
ecclesiastical slippers, and hold fancy fairs 
to send their favorite clergymen to Europe. 

At any rate, if the clergy still retain too 
much of their coutrol, the evil is not to be 
corrected by leaving the whole matter in 
their hands. The argument itself must be 
turned the other way. Women need the 
mental training of science to balance the 
over-sympathy of religion; they need to 
participate in statesmanship to develop the 
practical side of their lives. We are out- 
growing the sarcasm of the Frenchman 
who said that in America there were but 
two amusements, politics for the men and 
religion for the women. When both wo- 
men and men learn to mingle the two more 
equally, both politics and religion will be- 
cone something more than an amusement. 





Tv. W. H. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MIRROR AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


The movement to secure for women the 
right of Suffrage is the latest, perbaps the 
most important, of those which within the 
past third of ea century have effected so 
great a change in their status and rights 
under the laws. That condition, as pre- 
scribed by the common law of England, 
which for a long time was the basis of our 
own statute laws, in many cases exposed 
women to great wrong and suffering. In 
depriving a wife of the ownership of her 
personal property and the control of her 
earnings, of the right to make contracts, 
and the like, she was subjected to possibil- 
ities of injustice, and often to the actual 
experience of it, which rightly awakened 
the indignation of all thoughtful people. 
The modification of these laws, which has 
taken place in nearly all our States, to- 
gether with those changes in public senti- 
ment and in the customs and institutions of 
society which have so much enlarged a 
woman’s “‘sphere” of acquisitions and ac- 
tivities, isamong the most checring features 
of modern progress. 

Viewed in any aspect, the present move- 
ment is one of great importance. We have 
no sympethy with the disposition to make 
light of ;it. Smeers and ridicule solve no 
problems in civil or social science. If the 
claims of the advocates of this cause are 
well founded, they should be granted. If 
they are inexpedient or impracticable, they 
should be refuted by sound reason. At any 
rate, we think they should be accorded a 
patient and candid hearing; and if their ar- 
guments are deemed fallacious, and the end 
sought fraught with danger to the best in- 
terests of the State, they should be helped 
by the superior experience and wisdom of 
those who are able to teach better things. 
For this reason, we should have been glad 
to see a fuller attendance at the meetings 
held in our City Hall this week. Where 
were the wise men, lawyers, statesmen, ed- 
ucators, clergymen, men :nd women to 
whom the community are accustomed to 
look for guidance in opinion, that they 
could not deign to give a single hour to this 
subject? The story of the Poncas told so 
pathetically by one bright-eyed Indian girl, 
sufficed to fill the house with crowds of 
sympathizing citizens, of whom not one in 
ten had a moment to give to questions di- 
rectly affecting the rights and bappiness of 
their own mothers, wives and daughters. 

For ourselves, under all the light we can 
gain on this subject, we confess our incli- 
nation to favor this movement. Many 
things done and said in its behalf are not, 
indeed, to our taste. Many positions taken 
we think are unsound, and many arguments 
advanced carry for us no conviction, But 
looking beyond all these to the real object 
in view,—the attainment by women of the 
right of Suffrage on the same terms as by 
men,—we are compelled to believe in it, on 
two general grounds. 

1. We think it would tend to the benefit 
of women themselves. Not so much in 
effecting changes in laws which are still dis- 
abling or oppressive. Such changes we 
aresure will be made by our Legislatures 
as they are, just as fast as they are shown 
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to be necessary. We do not assentto any 
charges against men of designed injustice 
to women. We think those who make 
these charges do wrong both to themselves 
and to their husbands and fathers, who 
should, and in all other things do, have 
their honorable confidence. But it would 
benefit women as one of the great means of 
educating them, of leading to the acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge, of enlarging 
their sphere of thought, and imparting 
breadth and dignity of character. The pop- 
ular elections in a free State are among the 
most potent educators of its citizens. They 
induce men to read; they occasion discus- 
sions by the acutest minds of all great ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of the country; 
they teach history and philosophy and po- 
litical economy, the science of government 
and law, of finance and trade, of interna- 
tional rights and duties, and the like. It is 
in our primary meetings, in our political 
canvasses and elections, that our young 
men gain the greater part of the knowledge 
they possess of these things. Who shall 
say that such knowledge is not equally im- 
portant to women? Not because they are 
women merely, but because they are citi- 
zens; because they have minds and hearts 
that are expanded by culture; because they 
have interests like all other citizens, to be 
cared for and protected. It is, we believe, 
in great part, because women have not now 
these things to interest them that they are 
so greatly taken up with frivolities,—dress, 
amusements, novel-reading, and all the 
nameless and aimless trivialities of fashion- 
able life. 

We may add, that we have no fear of wo- 
men being injured by the possession of this 
franchise. All pretences that they will be 
‘“unsexed,” that home duties will be neg- 
lected, that husbands and wives will quar- 
rel on political subjects, etc., etc., seem to 
us puerile. Areall the sources of feminine 
refinement, and fidelity to duty, and love 
and deference to the husbands to whom 
they have given themselves in holiest bonds, 
so superficial that they will be wiped out 
by the deposit of a vote in a ballot box? 
We think that here is a splendid opportun- 
ity on the part of would-be statesmen for 
the exercise of a little common sense. 

2. While women would thus be benefited 
by the possession of this franchise, with all 
its responsibilities and incentives, we think 
the State would in turn be benefited by its 
exercise. We believe that the divine law 
holds in the widest possible application, ‘‘It 
is not good that the man should be alone.” 
Human society consists of two halves; and 
in all moral respects, woman is the best 
half. We know her importance in other 
things. In the church, what could be done 
without women? numerically two-thirds, at 
least, of its whole membership, and spirit- 
ually even a greater portion of it. In edu- 
cation, what? In the whole range and ap- 
plication of Christian charities, what? 
Why should she not be thought equally 
necessary in that other department of soci- 
ety called government? It is true, if gov- 
ernment is to be simple brute force, it has 
no place for her. If it is to be administered 
by ukases and the knout and Siberia, it 
may dispense with her aid, and find its only 
temper, as Sydney Smith said, in assassina- 
tion. But if government is to be a supreme 
moral force, founded in right, directed by 
justice, and infused by the spirit of genuine 
good will to all, then it has a place and a 
need for woman’s conscience and & woman’s 
heart. We are all familiar with the idea of 
permitting women to share in legislation 
respecting temperance and education. But 
if respecting these, why not as to the just 
treatment of the Indians, and honesty in 
paying the nation’s debt in honest money, 
and humanity and equity towards the negro, 
and a seore of other matters infinitely more 
important than questions of the collector- 
ship of a port, or of ‘‘senatorial courtesy.” 

So through the whole range of govern- 
mental duties. There is no department of 
society more prolific in moral questions 
and interests than this. We believe that 
the bringing of them into equal subjection 
to the instincts and consciences of the wo- 
men of the nation would be one of the most 
effective ways of elevating the whole ad- 
ministration to a plane of justice and puri- 
ty worthy of our Christian civilization. 

We are aware that this is not the popular 
side of this question. We have notso many 
of this way of thinking among our Congre- 
gational churches and ministers as we wish 
there were. A chief reason for this, we 
suppose, is that they have not generally 
thought much about it, or seriously and 
without prejudice set themselves to ascer- 
tain the real truth involved init. But it is 
our pride that, as a denomination, we claim 
the right to think freely on all subjects, 
nor to stop till we are sure we think rightly, 





and in this view we cannot doubt that ere 
long we shall no more question the great 
principles- here enunciated than we now 
question the like principles when applied to 
the emancipated in the South. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW YOXK. 





EpiTtor JouRNAL:—A few weeks spent 
in the beautiful village of Adams, in North- 
ern New York—the seat of the Hungerford 
Collegiate Institute—has given me oppor- 
tunity to know something of the working 
of the School Suffrage law in the Empire 
State. At the recent school election Miss 
M. Q. Bullock—a lady of ability, whose 
beautiful home and fine store, acquired by 
her own skill and exertion, attest her busi- 
ness capacity—was elected trustee, Mrs. M. 
Watkins, wife of President Watkins of the 
University, casting the first ballot. ‘‘This,” 
said Miss Bullock, in conversation, ‘‘is a new 
departure,” but with a confident tone she 
added, ‘‘I think it will work well. Weneed 
not fear what is right.” 

Miss M. H. Wooster, formerly county 
superintendent of schools in lowa—a lady 
whose efficiency has often been recognized 
—is preceptress of the Hungerford Insti- 
tute, and whenI add that Adams is the 
home of Miss Marietta Holly, the author- 
ess, better known as ‘‘Samuantha at the Cen- 
tennial’’and ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,” you may 
readily infer that Woman occupies no mean 
position in this enlightened part of the 
world. True, there are those who do not 
seem to see that any advance has been made, 
but much more frequently we hear the wis- 
dom of Gov. Cornell’s policy extolled, and 
the wish expressed that the wave of prog- 
ress may still go forward, until Woman’s 
perfect equality is acured. I have missed 
the familiar face of the JourNnAL for some 
weeks. Please send it to my address in this 
quiet beautiful village of Fairfield, the 
pride of Old Herkimer County, so sweetly 
enfolded by hills clothed in purple mist—a 
place hallowed by many fond recollections; 
a place where it will be sweet and profitable 
to contemplate the progress of the future, 
surrounded by the charm and sacredness 
which attach to the past. Ever yours most 
truly, Caro.ineE A. INGHAM. 

MRS. STANTON TO MR. CONKLIN. 

The New York Sun contains the follow- 
ing ‘‘open letter” from Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton to Senator Conkling: 


Honorep Srr:—I have always had an in- 
tense admiration for any man who dared to 
stand alone. To fight valorously and per- 
sistently for a principle month after month 
and year after year, ridiculed and denounc- 
ed by press and politicians, indicates a 
lofty self-reliance of character that few men 
possess. 

Now that you have your armor on, and 
your patriotic steel is trembling in the air, 
ready to hew down all enemies of republi- 
can government, I would call your atten- 
tion to an article that appeared in the Sun, 
June 14, entitled ‘‘Women as Dentists,” in 
which the writer says that an application 
by a young woman to be admitted to the 
New York Dental College was peremptori- 
ly refused by the dean. He said: ‘I ad- 
vise all applicants to go to Philadelphia. 
There are three dental colleges there, and 
one open to women. Our college is the 
only one in New York, and we do not want 
women students.” 

Injustice to this woman is an insult to 
every other cne in the Empire State, whose 
interests you represent; for, remem ber, wo- 
men are counted in the basis of representa- 
tion. On what principles of justice and 
common sense shall one-half the citizens of 
the great State of New York be told that if 
they wish to pursue the profession of dentis- 
try they must emigrate to Pennsylvania in 
order to enjoy collegiate advantages? While 
the Crown Princess of Germany employs a 
woman dentist educated in Philadelphia, 
shall the State Roscoe Conkling has so long 
and so ably represented, be denied the right 
to send women dentists to the royal fami- 
lies of the Old World? Here, where the 
property of women is taxed to build and 
support dental colleges, and dentists live 
mainly by fitting and filling teeth for them, 
shall the trustees of the only college in the 
State presume to say that it never shall be 
opened to women? 

Whether the women of this State sball 
be protected in their right to pursue what 
honorable professions they may see fit, isa 
far more momentous question than whether 
Mr. Robertson be collector of the port, or 
Messrs. Depew and Jacobs be returned in 
place of Senators resigned. Hence I call 
on you tohurl your lance at this monstrous 
injustice. 

The personal insults of President Garfield 
and Secretary Blaine are trifles compared 
with this wholesale humiliation of your 
countrywomen. 

Trusting that my appeal will meet with 
a ready response in your chivalric nature, 
and that you will speedily transfer the siege 
from the Capitol to the Dental College of 
New York, l remain respectfully yours, 

ELizaBetH Capy STANTON. 

New York, June 15, 1881, 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. HELEN CamPsety is now in Co- 
hasset, Mass.. preparing a course of lectures 
for the coming winter. 


Mrs. Saran K. Borron, lately of the 
Congregationalist, and well known to the 
readers of the WomAn’s JouRNAL, will sail 
for Europe on the 9th of July, with her 
husband and son. 


Mrs. JuL1AN HawTnorne sends to the 
Baear an entertaining sketch of Oscar 
Wilde, the original of the poet Postle- 
thwaite, introduced to the world by Mr, 
Du Maurier through Punch. 


Mrs. Frances Hopéson Burnett, the 
Washington Star says, will again pass the 
summer with Mrs. IsaBELLA BEECHER 
Hooker, at Hartford, as she did last year, 
and she and that lady’s nephew, Mr. Gil- 
lette, will together write a play. 


Mrs. Jonn Jacos Astor has just sent 
another party of 100 children to homes in 
the West, through the agency of the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society. The whole number of 
homeless little ones thus provided for by 
Mrs, Astor is 813, at an expense of more 
than $11,500. 


Miss Saran FE. Peirce, a graduate of 
Boston University School of Medicine, class 
of 1877, has for the past three years been 
in Europe, pursuing her medical studies in 
the hospitals of Franée and Germany, and 
will soon return to the United States. 


Miss E. FLANNIGAN, editor of the nter- 
prise, in Terre Haute, Ind., at an exposition 
of the Knights of Pythias, received over 
600 votes as the most popular editor in town. 
The present was to be a gold-headed cane. 
“IT would much rather have a cane than a 
| pincushion, or some little trinket,” said 
Miss Flannigan. 


Mrs. PRuDENCE CRANDALL PHIL1iIs, the 
Quaker woman who, in her girlhood, shook 
the town of Canterbury, Conn., to its foun- 
dations by undertaking to teach some coi- 
ored children, is still living in Kansas. She 
is now a widow of nearly seventy-eight 
years, well-preserved and happy in a placid 
life upon a farm owned by herself. 


Mrs. B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall), 
annoyed by some references in Carlyle’s 
“Reminiscences” to her husband and her- 
self, has just published some letters which 
are said to show that in 1824-5, when Car- 
lyle was a rough, clumsy Scotch youth, 
without books, money, influential friends 
and suitable garments, Mr. and Mrs. Proc- 
ter freely furnished him with what he need- 
ed and helped him to gain his start in life. 


Miss GRISWORLD, the young American 
cantatrice who gained the first prize for 
singing at the last competition of the Paris 
Conservatoire of Music, and the second 
prize for grand opera, made her débiit on 
Monday, the 6th ult., at the Paris Opera, 
in the grand réle of Ophelia in Ambroise 
Thomas’s ‘‘Hamlet.” Galignani says the 
new debutante possesses a soprano voice of 
rare sweetness, and remarkable flexibility 
and range in the upper notes, and has join- 
ed to her native gifts an excellent musical 
education. Her success was uncontested, 
and Mile. Griswold at once took rank among 
the great prime donne of the day. 


Miss Corson gave the first of the series 
of lessons on cookery before the Training 
School for Nurses, in the parlors of the 
Maternity, on Concord street, Brooklyn, 
Monday afternoon, and despite the fact that 
it was Decoration day, there was a good at- 
tendance. Miss Corson had a gas stove, 
with which she practically illustrated her 
lessons and entertained her hearers hospit- 
ably. The course of lessons will continue 
all the week each afternoon, from 3 to 5 
o'clock. Tickets may be had at the door 
or of the managers, Mrs. George Stanard, 
381 Franklin avenue, and Mrs. J. T. How- 
ard, 174 Hicks street. 


Miss CLara Montaxpa, an English lady 
known both as a painter of great merit and 
as the friend of Princess Louise, has just 
exhibited a picture of St. Mark’s at Venice 
which has amazed the critics. The Specta- 
tor says: ‘‘It is difficult to believe that a sub- 
ject of such intense difficulty as St. Mark’s 
has always proved to artists has been thor- 
oughly mastered for the first time by an 
English lady. From first to last, the pic- 
ture is beautiful. The church lifts its mar- 
ble pinnacles into the clouds with that 
strange look of fairy lightness, combined 
with perfect streagth, that is so peculiar a 
characteristic of the real building. We are 
not aware whether Mr. Ruskin has yet seen 
this picture, but if he has, it must surely 
have done his heart good to see his favorite 





building so worthily painted.” 
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POETRY. 
A THRUSH'S SONG. 
‘The fire burned low, the day was nearly ended, 
‘And I was ead at heart and all alone; 
My thoughts with pain and sorrow so were blended, 
I tarned impatient with a heart-wrung groan 
To the rade window, where, through emall soft rain, 
A sweet thrush raised its lovely liquid strain. 


So am I, said I, vainly ever trying, 
To sing ry song through rain that always falls, 
Through night winds bleak that never stay their 


sighing. 
Through such a strife that all my soul appalls; 
There is no room for me; why should I try 
To sing at all, when surely 1 must die? 


The bird sang on, and through his stream of singing 
1 seemed to hear him tell of summer time— 

The summer that pale spring is surely brifiging 

To bless us with its rosy, perfumed clime. 
And so I did forget my present woe, 

In thinking that this cold, gray time will go. 

The bird was silent, and no more forever 

Could I distinguish him from all the rest, 

Such birds are all alike--how could I sever 








"This one wild songster with the speckled breast 


From that vast tribe whose songs are sung at eve, 
When daylight dies, and mourners sadly grieve? 


What did it matter? "tis the song that lingers 
Hid in the place that memory claims as his, 
And none may tell when time’s cold, withered 


fingers 
May ope the shrine where that song surely is. 
The singer dies, bat leaves behind the song, 
The only thing that to him doth belong. 
Ard so, O heart! when thou art sad and tired, 
Stull sing thy songs. Perchance when thou art dead 
One little word of hope, one thought inspired, 
May still live on, e’en though thyself art fed. 
And it all dies, yet hast thou done thy best, 
And so hast earned an everlasting rest. 
—Aill the YearRound. 
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MY JUNE BOY. 
BY CHRISTINE CHAPLIN BRUSH. 


Sweet as the pink, wild roses wake, 

And freshness from their petals shake, 

So from his head to his smal feet 

He wakes, all flushed and dewy sweet. 
His eyelids like white clouds of morning flee, 
And clear the heavenly blue, for me, for me! 


The wonder of the baby’s eyes! 
Forget-me-nots and morning skies, 
And all things blue that lie between; 
I named ye blue ere they were seen! 
Ho! violets, by the reedy rim 
Of pools where lights and shadows swim, 
Seeing your soft reflections there, 
Ye know what things can best compare; 
Though in his eyes are depths of mystery 
Which never yet were seen, sweet flowers, in thee. 


O rosebud, rosebud of the South, 

Say, can you match the baby’s mouth? 

And when your petals softly part, 

Is there a white pearl in your heart? 

And tell me—if you can tell—who 

Has ever heard a rosebud coo? 
And can you bud and bloom, O rosebud, say, 
And bloom and bud, a hundred times a day? 


A dimple is an angel’s kiss; 

Were dimples ever placed amiss? 

O apple blossoms, do not speak, 

To say you're like the baby’s cheek, 

All white and pink, and fragrant through and 

through. 

Have apple biossoms little dimples too? 
The sunshine’s fairest, finest thread 
Graces and crowns his princely head, 
Sometimes it gleams a halo faint, 
And turns him toa baby saint, 

Lo, should I gird him with a little fleece, 

The infant St. John of the Veronese! 


I give the palm to his sweet chin; 

Yet oft his little feet will win— 

Sandalled with rose leaves, his pink toes 

Buds stolen from some careless rose. 

I count his beauties as the nun 

Counteth her beads o’cr, one by one. 
So many ways my fond heart finds him fair, 
It makes each breath a grateful little prayer. 

He sweetly breathes in baby rest 

On the dear comfort of my breast. 

For love, for love, I cannot speak: 

A tear falls on the baby’s cheek. 

What, stir at such a grief as this— 

A tear warmed by thy mother’s kiss! 

Do roses sigh at drops of dew? 

Will soft winds vex the lilies too? 

Again in perfect rest he lies, 

White eyelids drooped on bluest eyes. 
So violets and snowdrops nod together, 
And sleep in night-times of the sweet spring weather. 

What shall a happy mother bring, 

Who hath no costly offering? 

No epices from beydnd the sea, 

No white dove even, owneth she, 

No lamb unblemished, nor a stem 

Of Mary's lilies. On the hem 

Of the Lord's garment just a touch 

Of faith brought blessings overmuch. 

There may she lay a mother’s kiss, 

So white with love He wil) net miss 
Spices, nor fragrant lilies, nor the glow 
Of costly gems, nor doves as white as snow. 
—Harpers for July. 


Mrs. Longman’s Surprise 
Party. 
BY MARY E. IRELAND. 

There had been a long spell of rainy 
weather. For six days the sun had not 
shown a glimpse of himself, and everything, 
out door and in, wore a look of clammy de- 
spondency. Moreover, Mrs. Longman was 
having one of her gloomy spells, and was 
looking at all created things, herself in- 
cluded, through the bluest kind of spectacles. 

For several (ays she had gone about the 
house with a duli aching at her heart, a 
cloud upon her brow, and a querulous 
twang in her voice, until her husband,— 
kind, forbearing man as he was,—began to 
lose patience; while Bridget, in the kitchen, 
muttered almost audibly that ‘‘x saint from 
Hiven would find herself clane bate out 
wid trying to plaze her.” 

Mrs. Longman was by nature not a bad- 
tempered w>man; on the contrary she pos- 
sessed many noble and commendable qual- 
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ities; but her spirits were not equable, she 
would have her gloomy attacks, which, had 
there been any apparent cause, might have 
been looked upon in the light of an afflic- 
tion worthy of sympathy; but as it was, 
even the most lenient of her friends charac- 
terized them by the name of ‘‘dumps,” 
which, though Webster condemns itas not 
being an ‘‘elegant” word, was in their opin- 
ion quite good enough to express the state 
of her case. 

Her family might have been rendered 
miserable by her despondency, had they 
been of the material capable of being 
made miserable; but as it was, each one 
accepted the visitation in his or her indi- 
vidual way. Mr. Longman staid out of the 
house all he could, Bridget contented her- 
self with her prayer book and beads in the 
comfortable kitchen, while the two boys, 
who were too young to go to school, except 
in fine weather, amused themselves in their 
play-room in the attic, or in Bridget’s do- 
mains, where they were always welcome. 

The short November day was drawing to 
a close, and although the little gilt clock on 
the mantel had proclaimed it to be only 
four o’clock, it was getting too dark for 
Mrs. Longman to sew any longer upon the 
little cloth suits she was languidly mending, 
so, laying them aside, she wandered aimiess- 
ly into the kitchen, where Bridget was fold- 
ing the newly-ironed clothes from the rack 
by the glowing grate. 

“Mr. Longman will not be at home until 
late this eveaing, Bridget,” said she, ‘‘busi- 
ness will detain him down town, so you 
may just set up anything for the children; I 
do not feel as though I could cat anything; 
everything tastes alike to me and nothing 
tastes right.” 

What the reply would have been will 
never be known, for at that moment there 
came a resounding knock upon the alley 
gate, and throwing an old shawl over her 
head Bridget hastily responded to the call. 

‘It is two boys, ma’am,” she said, return- 
ing almost immediately, ‘‘and they have 
come to a party here.” 

“A party,” echoed Mrs. Longman in 
astonishment, ‘‘who in the world told them 
there was a party here?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am, I will go and ask 
them,” said the willing maid, who appar- 
ently would rather have got wet than not. 

‘‘Bring them in out of the rain, Bridget,” 
called Mrs. Longman from the door, ‘‘un- 
til we find out what it means, Of 
course,” thought she to herself, ‘‘it is a 
mistake, but what possessed them to come 
to the alley gate.” 

Bridget came in, followed by the boys, 
who had been in the meantime joined by a 
third, and who, notwithstanding the soaking 
rain, were not as wet as might have been 
supposed, owing to their having pieces of 
oil-cloth around them, which upon inspec- 
tion proved to be old carriage curtains 
sewed together, while the last arrival 
sported a gentleman’s old swallow-tailed 
dress coat, which made a useful, if not very 
handsome overcoat for the festive seeking 
lad. They did not appear to think it ex- 
pected of them to remove their dripping 
hats, but stood eyeing the good fire and 
Mrs. Longman, with complacent smiles. 

**You say you came to a party,” said the 
lady, ‘“‘have you not made a mistake?” 

“Oh, no ma’‘am; this is the place your 
boys told us, we went to the front of the 
house and took the number as soon as we 
sold out our papers, and here it is,” said he 
of the swallow-tail, taking a scrap of the 
margin of a newspaper from his pocket, 
and showing the number, sure enough, in 
figures of magnificent proportions. 

Mrs. Longman was bewildered. ‘You 
say as soon as you sold out your papers. 
What do you mean?” 

‘‘Why, you see we are newsboys ma’am, 
every one of us; and we ‘dailies’ could 
get off earlier; but the Hvening Telegram, 
and the Sulletin, and the Herald and the 
News will be along as soon as they can hire 
somebody to ‘cry’ for them, and they are 
going to pay them with something from the 
party, if you please, ma’am,” with an air 
of cheerful confidence. 

Mrs. Longman could not restrain a smile. 

“Go tothe attic, Bridget, and call the chil- 
dren down,” said she, ‘‘take off your wraps, 
boys, and dry your feet, and we will see 
what can be done.” 

Bridget soon returned with the delin- 
quents. 

‘Boys, how did you happen to invite com- 
pany without telling me, so that I could be 
prepared for them,” said their mother 
gently but gravely. 

“Why, we did tell, mamma, don’t you 
remember? We told you that Mr. 
Reisinger told our class last Sunday that 
we were not doing as much good in the 
world if we invited boys to a feast who had 
plenty to eat and to wear, and who could 
invite us in return, but he said we ought to 
invite the poor boys to whom such things 
were a treat. He said Jesus loved the lame 
and the blind, and if we wished to be like 
him, we must do ashe did. So Johnny 
and me told all the newsboys we met, to 
come to a party here to-night and to bring 
all the lame and blind boys they could find. 
Don’t you remember now, mamma?” 

Poor Mrs. Longman remembered, with a 
pang, that she had been so wrapped up in 





her own gloomy and selfish thoughts the 
past week that she had paid but little atten- 
tion to her boys in any way, and she re- 
flected, “Shall I let the good seed sown by 
a stranger in the hearts of my children 
perish for want of care from their mother? 
Will I let my own selfish ease rob these 
poor boys of a pleasure which might al- 
ways be a pleasant remembrance to them? 
No, I will rouse myself and make the best 
of it.” 

Bridget, in the meantime, had been sum- 
moned again to the alley gate, and had 
rescued two more guests, one a pale little 
cripple on crutches, carefully sheltered 
from the rain by the Hvening Bulletin, who 
had not only succeeded in obtaining a sub- 
stitute, but had borrowed an umbrella, 
which umbrella had seen its best days, to be 
sure, being minus two stays and patched 
with a different color; but demoralized as 
it was, it did not prevent the guests it shel- 
tered from being joyfully welcomed by 
their compatriots already under shelter. 
The crippled boy in particular was warmly 
received by Mrs. Longman, whose heart 
went out in sympathy to suffering in any 
form. She had just been upon the point of 
proposing that the boys should, until supper 
was ready, adjourn to the attic, which, like 
all the rest of the house, was warm and 
comfortable, but out of consideration for 
the lame boy, she changed her plans, and 
sent two of the guests with her sons to bring 
down such playthings as they desired into the 
parlor, in which with her usual good sense 
she had nothing too fine fcr use. The boys 
were scarcely ensconced in the parlor, when 
a ring of the bell drew them all scampering 
to the hall door, where stood three boys, 
one of whom, the Hvening News,was spokes- 
man. 

“IT hope you will excuse me, ma’am, for 
not coming to the alley gate this evening,” 
said he, bowing over the heads of the boys 
to Mrs. Longman, who was coming to see 
what this method of announcement might 
portend, ‘‘but Buddy here,” pointing to one 
of his followers, ‘‘is blind, and I thought 
you would not mind us coming to the front 
door; and I could not find a lame boy,” 
continued he, apologetically, to the Long- 
mar boys, ‘‘so I brought the charcoal 
man’s boy, who is deaf and dumb.” 

Mrs. Longman escorted them to the kitch- 
ento remove their wet wrappings and to 
dry their shoes, and then took them to the 
parlor, where the other guests were sitting 
rather silently gazing at the parlor and its 
contents, which, though to some persons 
might have been considered plain, was to 
the boys a scene of unaccustomed luxury; 
then she went back to the kitchen to hold 
council with Bridget in regard to that all 
important event of the evening, supper. 

‘‘What in the world will we get, Bridget!” 
said she, ‘‘there is eight of them in there 
beside our own, which makes ten, and there 
may be as many more for all 1 know, and it 
is too wet to go out for anything.” 

‘The aisiest thing inthe world, ma’am, I 
have been considering the same while you 
were in the parlor. There’s the chickens 
in the yard, that you were fattening for 
Thanksgiving, nothing in the world would 
be suitabler then them.” 


“But that would be only one kind of 
meat, Bridget, and perhaps some of them do 
not eat chicken; and now that they are 
here, I would like them all to be satisfied.” 

“Trust me for that, ma’am, I never saw a 
boy yet that could not eat his weight in 
chicken, only give bim the time. I will go 
immediately and tell the fowls their prisence 
is wanted at a party, and the kettle is sing- 
ing as though it expected a broth of atime.” 

‘And 1 will make a lot of biscuits,” said 
Mrs. Longman, ‘‘and while you are cooking 
the chickens, will set the table.” 

‘‘An if you plaze, ma’am, while the flour 
and other things are around, I will make a 
lot of my gingercakes; for next to a chick- 
en stew with oceans of gravy, there’s noth- 
ing a boy likes better than hot gingercakes.” 

“Oh, Bridget, you are so thoughtful,” said 
Mrs. Longman, and somehow, her heart 
began to grow lighter, and, with a cripple 
anda blind boy and a mutein the next 
room, she began to realize that she had 
much for which to be thankful. 

Several new additions were made to the 
company in the parlor, and by the time the 
supper was smoking upon the table, the 
mirth was growing ‘‘fast and furious.” 

The boys were almost dazzled by the bril- 
liancy of the dining-room; the glitter of 
china and glass and silver under the strong 
gas light. Mrs. Longman had exerted her- 
self to make it a feast indeed to those who 
so seldom fared except upon the coarsest 
viands, and her table showed no lack of 
dainty preserved fruits, jellies, and all the 
little knick-knacks which sie could muster 
on such short notice. She knew that boys 
leading the out-door, active life of the ma- 
jority of the guests, were not troubled with 
‘nerves,” so coffee the richest, and tea the 
perest, graced the board, while the perfume 
of the baking gingerbread floated through 
the open kitchen door, where Bridget, in 
the goodness of her heart, was importing a 
choice stock of horses, cows, and other ani- 
mals for each and all of the guests,cut from 
the luscious gingerbread. 

Mrs. Longman took quiet observation of 
the whole company while helping them, 





and she observed one puzzle for which in 
her own mind she could find no solution; 
and that was, that the blind boy, while evi- 
dently enjoying his gravy, had carefully 
laid his pieces of poultry aside. 

“Here is one exception to Bridget’s rule,” 
she thought to herself. ‘Do you noi like 
chicken, my boy?” she inquired. 

“Yes, ma’am, I love it,” he replied with 
emphasis, ‘‘but—” and he hesitated, while 
his pale little face grew flushed. 

A moment or so after, he slipped from 
his chair, and with the unerring accuracy 
with which the blind calculate distances, 
he came to Mrs. Longman and said, ‘‘Please, 
ma’am, may I touch your face?” 

“Certainly, dear,” she replied. 

Very gently and speedily the little soft 
hand of the blind boy examined each feat- 
ure, and then, apparently satisfied, he whis- 
pered: “I would like to take it to Nancy, 
she is so good to me, she is sick and cannot 
get good things to eat.” 

Quick tears of sympathy filled Mrs. Long- 
man’s eyes. Truly she wasreceiving many 
lessons this evening. She was giving, but 
it was being returned to her an hundred 
fold. She kissed the boy, and whispered 
in return, ‘You are a noble little boy to 
remember others, eat all you wish, I will 
see that your friend has some also.” 

After supper was over, the table cleared 
away, and the other boys deep in the enjoy- 
ment of many games, in which he could 
take but little part, Mrs. Longman and the 
blind boy had a long and confidential con- 
versation. She gathered from his earnest 
lips, that even the poorin purse can be 
rich in spirit; that the milk of human kind- 
ness sometimes made fertile hearts which 
had never xnown anything but stern, unre- 
lenting poverty. Theone he called Nancy, 
had received him from the bedside of his 
dying mother, and although she had to 
work early and late to support her own 
helpless ones, she was to the best of her 
poor ability faithfully fulfilling her promise. 

The Longmans were not rich, but Mrs. 
Longman sadly compared her own selfish 
life with its means of doing good, with that 
of the poor woman whose opportunities 
were so few, and yet whose life was a con- 
tinued sacrifice of self for others. Mrs. 
Longman was a Sabbath school teacher and 
her conscience had many times reproved 
her that she had not gone into the by-ways 
to bring children under the influence of the 
gospel. Here was her opportunity, and she 
resolved to seize it. She argued with her- 
self as to the propriety of using a temporal 
inducement for spiritual end, and her con- 
science upon reflection approved. 

In the meantime, Mr. Longman came 
home, and the cheerful smile upon his 
wife’s lips, so different from what he was 
expecting, delighted him, and he gave the 
boys an even more cordial greeting than 
was his wont. When his wife had ioform- 
ed him how it all came about he resolved 
to do his part toward giving them a good 
time, so sent an abundant order for apples 
and the beloved peanuts, the delight of the 
newsboy’s heart, and told them to help 
themselves, which they did to a man. 

Mrs. Longman, with Bridget’s assistance, 
spent the balance of the evening making 
packages for the boys, to take home with 
them, and the substitutes were not forgotten. 
With her husband's approval, she made a 
proposition to the boys at the close of the 
evening, and that was, that they should all 
come one evening in every month and take 
supper with her boys, providing that all who 
could go to some Sunday school would do 
so. To her glad surprise the most of them 
agreed to the arrangement, and those who 
held back, she found upon inquiry were con- 
strained to object on the score of clothing, 
a want which she engaged to supply. She 
went further than that. She exerted her- 
self to obtain admission for the blind boy 
into an institution for the blind, and after 
each of the monthly parties she paid him a 
visit, taking his share of the good things; 
always accompanied by her own sons, and 
sometimes by the Hvening Telegram, Bull- 
etin, or one of the dailies; and one of the 
most useful lessons which Mrs, Longman 
received from her surprise party was this: 
‘There is no surer remedy for low-spirits, 
than doing good to others.” 
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SAVED BY A WUMAN PHYSICIAN. 

A Philadelphia jury last week acquitted 
Lizzie Aarons, a young mother, of murder- 
ing her new-born babe, on the testimony of 
a@ woman doctor, who stamped as valueless 
the familiar test by which the existence of 
life in a child after birth has been so often 
determined, a test upon which another 
mother, Hester Vaughan, was convicted of 
killing her child in Philadelphia eleven 
years ago. Last week’s case had no ro- 
mance. Lizzie Aarons was not pretty, the 
reporters agree, not even interesting, and 
her child was born, she claimed, in lawful 
wedlock; but she found herself deserted 
last winter with a new life near at hand, 
alone, penniless and helpless. She walked 
the streets and looked for help and found it 
only among her sex who were not married 
and lived lives a little lower than her own. 
For a while she had a lodging with one of 
them, and then was befriended by another 
poor girl of the streets, Ida McMinn, who 





had never known the young mother before; 
but, having once known her, stood by when 
her testimony helped to save her friend 
from the gallows. 

The two put their pennies together, bought 
a few yards of muslin and began making 
bahy-clothes; but their money disappeared, 
and Lizzie set out to obtain help from some 
charity, The charities of Philadelphia are 
well organized, so well that she was sent 
away from five lying-in hospitals an: char- 
itable agencics. She was repulsed from one 
because sbe wasa married woman; she was 
sent away from another where married wo- 
men were admitted, apparently because she 
had no marriage certificate; at another 
place she was required to exert her legal 
claim on her husband, who was in New 
York, and transportation to New York 
could be given only on the proper vouches, 
The charitable machinery seems to have 
worked admirably, but the machinery had 
not been devised to meet the case of a poor 
wife, broken hearted, wan and helpless, 
deserted in a great city, and tramping the 
winter streets with a birth a few hours dis- 
tant. So her hour came in a poor and foul 
lodging honse,—licensed and currying over 
its door the sign ‘‘House of Comfort,”— 
and the baby died. 

At the trial the evidence was all one way. 
The doctors mangled the little body and 
made the familiar test of placing a fragment 
of the lungs in water. It floated. This 
pointed to murder; but the test was made 
in winter, and Dr. A. H. Smith, of the Wo- 
men’s Medical College, testified that it was 
worthless unless certain conditions were ob- 
served, which were not, and have not been 
in many past tests of the same order. A 
few simple experiments showed the jury 
that unless the temperature of the water 
was of the same temperature as the air, 
what doctors call the ‘‘hydrostatic test” was 
worthless,—a fact new to the doctors who 
testified for the prosecution, new to the 
district attorney, new to the court,—and on 
this showing the mother’s life was saved. 
There was, too, the testimony of the poor, 
wicked women who had helped the mother, 
whose charity, of all the charity in Phila- 
delphia, was not too well organized to give 
help. 
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THE HOME OF MARY CLEMMER. 

It has been my good fortune the past 
winter to be a neighbor of Mary Clemmer. 
Although she is a busy woman, she devotes 
every Monday afternoon and evening to the 
reception of visitors. 

Her home is on Capitol Hill, almost with- 
in a stone’s throw of the Capitol; anda 
beautiful, winsome home it is. There Mrs. 
Clemmer’s invalid father is tenderly cared 
for, and her mother holds an honored posi- 
tion in the household. It is only about four 
years since Mrs. Clemmer purchased the es- 
tate, which she not only paid for with her 
own earnings, but has greatly improved 
and beautified. The house is of brick, two 
stories and French roof,—what is called 
here a double house, that is, rooms on eith- 
er side the front door. 

Upon entering the parlors on the right, 
one is impressed with that exquisite name- 
less something, that pervades the atmos- 
phere of real refinement. The Axminister 
carpet is of the lightest, softest grey tints; 
while the furniture and drapery are of grey 
and blue. Books and choice brie. bruc are 
everywhere in graceful profusion, The 
walls are frescoed in delicate tints of grey, 
and adorned with fine steel engravings and 
choice paintings. Over the front parlor is 
the study, or writing parlor of this gifted 
woman, from whence her missives are sent 
forth to the world. The writing table, 
close to the window, with the worn English 
and French dictionaries, the neatly arrang- 
ed papers thereon, all bear witness to the 
methodical, systematic work of the occu- 
pant. 

Mrs, Clemmer meets her visitors with the 
graceful ease which is peculiar to her. She 
entertains a dozen guests without apparent 
effort, no one feeling any lack of attention. 
She is a younger woman than one would 
suppose, judging from the length of time 
she has been writing. In looking back it 
seems many years since her letters have 
been a source of interest and education to 
me. She began writing as soon as she was 
able to hold a pen, and is still in the vigor 
and youth of life. There is something in 
the truthful simplicity of her manner which 
is very attractive. Her clear blue eye meets 
your own steadily as she converses with 
you, and, above all, one feels instinctively 
that the power of her life is in its purity of 
purpose. 

One afternoon, during the winter, I took 
some friends to see her. It was her recep- 
tion day, and an Indian agent, just returned, 
was visiting her. Bright Eyes had also been 
to pay her a visit. It was during those 
weeks that a great wave of interest swept 
over the land, and everybody was saying, 
‘*Lo! the poor Indian.” Mrs. Clemmer had 
been investigating, and felt moved to write 
upon the subject. I shall never forget with 
what pathos she said, ‘‘I have never felt 
called to criticise Carl Schurz; his wife was 
my dear friend; but if I write I must speak 
the truth.” 

Last night, between the dark and the day- 
light, 1 went to bid Mrs, Clemmer good-bye, 
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knowing that she would soon leave for 
South Mountain, and I move in a northerly 
direction. She came down stairs in a pret- 
ty white evening dress, excusing herselt for 
the moment’s delay by saying she had stop- 
ped to finish pinning on some flowers. 
She had a young sister visiting her, and 
had invited some friends to meet her. I 
said, 

“I have only come to say good-bye, and 
must not stay.” 

“T want you to stay. I want to tell you 
why I have not been to see you.” 

When she was seated I saw the tired look 
about her eyes, and the listless dropping of 
her hands. Then she told me of the many 
calls upon her time; of the hundreds of let- 
ters received from women, asking counsel 
as to how they shall order and shape their 
lives to succeed. Most of them wish to 
write for a livelihood. 

“There are many questions,” said she, 
‘that I cannot answer, but 1 make it a point 
to reply to every one, to the best of my 
ability; nor do I speak of it to complain, 
but that my friends may know it is lack of 
time, and not of will, that prevents my vis- 
iting them.” 

She then spoke of giving that day, as she 
had many others, to listening to the reading 
of a manuscript, and had finally been asked 
to interest herself in getting it published. 
That was the day she nad intended to begin 
her poem to be read before the New York 
Press Association at Utica. 

And thus we talked, until the twilight 
deepened into dark, of Woman in her past. 
present, and future tense; of what sbe has 
done and may do, 

Mrs. Clemmer is a woman’s woman, ex- 
pressing no impatience at being questioned 
and fathomed, but a desire to help all wo- 
men to help themselves. ‘‘It was a very 
different thing when I began, many years 
ago, to write,” said she; ‘‘I should feel dif- 
ferent about commencing now.” 

Then we spoke of the great army of wo- 
men who are battling for the right, of our 
own Lucy Stone, of her singleness of pur- 
pose and fidelity to principie. She then 
went on to say: ‘‘I do not see the JOURNAL. 
It is not bxcause I do not feel interested 
and friendly to it, or because I mind the 
price of subscription, but because my eyes 
do not allow me to read half the papers I 
feel obliged to go over. Itisa bright pa- 
per, and I enjoy it whenI seeit. I can only 
sit in my quiet corner and write. Wemust 
each act for ourselves.” 

She passed with me down the walk, 
through the beautiful garden in front of her 
house, each shrub and blossom of which 
bears impress of her shaping thought. 
Stooping as she went, she plucked one of 
the exquisite roses, saying, ‘‘I planted this 
bush with my own hand,” at the same time 
kissing and presenting it to me, as she bade 
me good bye, with that charming, tender 
grace which is a part of the woman. 

M. F. W. 

Washington, D. C. 


+e 
ARGUMENT OF SOJOUKNER TRUTH. 


—_— 





This item is quoted from the ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage History,” when at a convention the 
roughs invaded and disturbed the proceed- 
ings. It was a meeting open to debate, and 
the men used to debating rallied in force 
and quite abolished the courtesy to ‘‘the 
fair sex.”” The ministers were the worst of 
the lot, the most dictatorial and insulting; 
one claimed that man’s superior intellect 
entitled him to superior privileges; one 
that Eve brought sin and death into the 
world, and was therefore the servant of man 
forever; another that the manhood of 
Christ was a sign of the leadership of man, 
etc., etc. The women were new to the bus- 
iness and quite unequal to the fight; they 
were in fact ready to break down, get into 
a passion andcry. Then, says Mrs, Fran- 
ces D, Gage, ‘‘slowly from her seat in the 
corner rose Sojourner, who till now had 
scarcely lifted her head. ‘Don’t let her speak!’ 
gasped half a dozenin my ear. She moved 
slowly and solemnly to the front, laid her 
old bonnet at her feet, and turned her great, 
speaking eyes tome.” She spoke with those 
eyes ‘‘piercing the upper air like oneina 
dream.” Hear a few of her sentences—they 
have been printed before and will bear to be 
printed many times more: 

‘‘Dat man ober dar say dat womin needs 
to be helpedin to cahriges and lifted ober 
ditches, and to hab de best place ebrywhar. 
Nobody eber helps me into cahriges, or 
ober mud-puddles, or gibs me any best 
place!” 

And raising herself to her full height and 
her voice to a pitch like rolling thunder, 
she asked: 

“And an’t Iawoman? Look at me! Look 
at my arm!” (and she bared her right arm 
to the shoulder, showing her tremendous 
muscular power). “Ihave plowed and 
planted, and gathered into barns, and no 
man could head me! And an’t I a woman? 
I could work as much and eat as much as 
a man—when I could get it,—and bear de 
lash as well! And an’t 1a woman? I have 
borne thirteen childern and seen ‘em mos’ 
all sold off to slavery, and when I cried out 
with my mother’s grief, none but Jesus 
heard me! And an’t I a woman? 

“Den dey talks about dis ting in the 





head,—what dis dey call it?” (‘‘Intellect,” 
whispered some one near.) “‘Dat’s it, honey. 
What's dat got to with womin’s rights, or 
nigger’s rights? If my cup won't hold but 
a pint and yourn holds a quart, wouldn't 
you be mean not to let me have my little 
half-measure full? Den, dat little man in 
black dar, he say women can’t have as 
much rights ss men ‘cause Christ wan’t a 
woman! Whar did your Christ come 
from?” With outstretched arms and eyes of 
fire, raising her voice still louder, she re- 
peated, ‘‘whar did your Christ come from? 
From God and a woman! man had nothin’ 
to do with him!” 
+) oe" "" 
THE TRICYCLE EOR WOMEN. 

The tricycle is fast coming into use among 
English women, if we may credit the lady 
correspondent of the London Telegraph, 
who says that bicycling has become the 
fashionable pursuit of the young men; and 
as the ladies never fail to follow in the 
wake of fashion when set by their admirers, 
the tricycle has been adopted by them with 
the greatest eagerness. At first it was con- 
sidered ‘‘rather fast,” and looked upon with 
shyness, but ever since the newspaper ac- 
count of the ride taken by her Majesty and 
the Princess Beatrice, each royal lady 
mounted on heriron horse, and careering 
gaily on the high-road and through the green 
lanes round Osborne, all scruple has van- 
ished. Itis urged that no danger can ex- 
ist, as the Queen (by no means a light and 
active figure) was enabled to sit her steed 
with quite as much ease and confidence as 
when in former days she used to prance so 
proudly on her high-mettled steed before 
the troops at a review. And so professors 
of the bicycle and tricycle abound, and the 
racing and chasing along the suburban roads 
at twilight, and the laughing and chatting 
as the iron coursers shoot by, gives quite a 
new aspect to the solitary walks round 
London, and makes the simple-hearted, old- 
fashioned suburban Cockney pause in 
amazement while watering the daisies and 
lilies of the valley of the front garden of 
his villa, and declare that the world must 
be surely going mad. A professorship of 
bicycling proves to be one of the most lu- 
crative for the moment, bringing in a guinea 
a lesson, when poor, miserable professors 
of languages, of arithmetic, of Latin and 
Greek, of music or painting are obliged to 
toil their weary hour for half, nay, some- 
times for less than a quarter of that sum! 


THE GRANGE. 





We hear from many sources great sur- 
prise expressed at the rapid growth of pnb- 
lic sentiment in favor of an equality of 
rights, and particularly in regard to the 
fact that progress seems more rapid in our 
agricultural districts than in the larger 
towns and cities, and we are requested to 
suggest a reason. We think the answer 
may be embodied in two words—‘The 
Grange.” 

Silently and unobtrusively there is devel- 
opingin our country an organization des- 
tined in the near future to effect results, 
startling in their character, to the careless 
observer. The fact that during the past 
nine years the thoughtful men and women 
from our farm homes have convened to- 
gether on an exact equality to consult upon 
questions pertaining to the better methods 
of government in the school and State, may 
not have attracted general attention, but in- 
fluences have been set 1n motion, incalcula- 
ble in their results, and as we believe, incal- 
culable for good. 

A list of the topics to be discussed during 
the year, at meetings where men and wo- 
men meet as human beings mutually inter- 
ested in all that pertains to life and living, 
includes the following: Some advantages 
of a governmental system of savings banks, 
arbitration the true principle for individ- 
uals and nations, compulsory education, 
how farmers may make the most of life, 
home part of education, limitation of own- 
ership in land, experience and reviews. 

We know of no better form of club, or 
no association that suggests such possibili- 
ties of usefulness as the Grange, and our 
earnest hope is, that the earnest women of 
rich and varied experience, to-day living in 
our farm homes, may appreciate and use 
this organization and render it strong and 
pure.—Llizabeth Boynton Harbert in Inter- 
Ocean. 





.A TALK WITH GIRLS AND THEIR 
MOTHERS. 


Rev. Washington Gladden says in St. 
Nicholas with regard to some of the ele- 
ments which go to make up a beautiful wo- 


_manly character: 


“The first is industry. Willingness and 
ability to work lie, as I have said already, 
at the basis of all good character. The 
moral discipline, the patience, the steadi- 
ness of purpose, the power to overcome, 
that are gained in work, and only in work, 
are just as necessary to women as to men; 
and the girl whois given no chance of learn- 
ing these traits is sadly defrauded... Af- 
ter industry comes thoroughness. It is not 
enough to be busy; we ought to do well 
whatever our hands find to do,else we may be 
forced to say what Hugo Grotius said when 





he came to the end: ‘Alas! I have spent 
my life in laboriously doing nothing.” To 
be thorough in study, to be thorough in all 
work, ought to be the aim of every girl, not 
less than of every boy. Our methods of 
female education have encouraged super- 
ficiality rather than thoroughness; we have 
given our girls smatterings of many things, 
and mastery of few things.... After 
thoroughness, independence. A habit of 
relying on your own judgment, a habit of 
thinking for yourself, not selfishly, but io 
a true womanly fashion—a habit of taking 
responsibility and bearing it bravely, is one 
of the habits that women as well as men 
need to cultivate. Your parents ought to 
give you some chance to form this habit; it 
is a great mistake to shield a girl from all 
care, and then, by andby, when the help- 
ers on whom she has leaned fall by her side, 
to leave her with judgment untrained and 
powers undisciplined, to carry the burdens 
of life. 

Respect for character, for manhood and 
womanhood, more than for money or rank, 
or even genius, is another of the first les- 
sons that evety girl ought to learn. Virtue, 
truth, fidelity, these are the shining things 
that every true woman honors, and she who 
values above these a coat-of-arms or a bank 
account, degrades herself. 











Wicked tor Clerymen, 

Rev. ——, Washington, D. C., writes: 
“I believe it to be all wrong and even 
wicked for clergymen or other public men 
to be led into giving testimonials to quack 
doctors or vile stuffs called medicines, but 
when a really meritorious article made of 
valuable remedies known to all, that all 
physicians use and trust in daily, we should 
freely commend it, I therefore cheerfully 
and heartily commend Hop Bitters for the 
good they have done me and my friends, 
firmly believing they have no equal for 
family use. I will not be without them.”— 
New York Baptist Weekly. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 











Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at Chauncy Hall School. 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 





Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have b free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 





SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt. and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 

Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 





ileges. 
The lectures of the seventh year in October 8, 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. his Medical 


School was one of the first in this country to soqewe 
a poesamesy examination and to furnish a 
ears’ 


ys 
g’ emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the ure 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I, T, TALBOT, M. D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. ly 


$5 fp S20 Reasons cease 
an 








NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Bi 
sie of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edl- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: “‘It atonce made a pro- 
found impression, and established his reputation 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ “Hed, In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Mies Phelps extends her re 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. “Friends” will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
ane ae doubtless be in great demand for summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories, 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
eer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whese 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
and their Uses,” *‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn lif 

character, and society which have recently appea' 
inthe Atlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 

Fs .. cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 

of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1ivol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is acareful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value as athinker. It will be read with 
a ay and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genius. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 


A Novel. by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.’ ‘‘Little Classic’ style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,” 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure’ isa story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 
Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets’’ comprise short poems and prose 
passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 
bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 


Boston. 


A Book of Love Stories, 


BY NORA PERRY. 
One Volume, 16mo. ..,........++++-$1.00 


n 
The Boston Transcript says that “her proseis 
as charming as her poetry, which is saying a great 


deal,” 
A Lesson in Love. 
The second volume of the Round-Kobin Series, 
The eller oes: “The charmof a ‘Les- 
e title, and does not van- 
ish for & moment to the turning of the last leaf.”’ 
he Al t: novel of the year.”’ 


A Nameless Nobleman. 

The initial volume of the Round-Robin Series. $1. 

In New York the Times call it “A success;’’ the 
Tribune, ‘‘An interesting and lively story;" the Her- 
ald, “Clever, no matter who may be the author: the 
Evening Post, ‘It has abundant interest for thet ad- 
er;"’ the Mail, “ , sweeter, more delightful 
story we have not read for many a day;" the Graphic, 
“A more entertaining and pleasant story has not 
been published for along time.” ‘ 


The Georgians. 


$1. A brilliant novel of Southern life and charac- 
nite original 





ter, in which incidents and q (in 
80 far as literature is conc are treated with ab- 
sorbing interest, One well-known critic speaks of it 
as “admirable in ev ’* Another extols “its 
traly powerful, touching and profound conclusion;" 
and adds: “Un me as exp admi 
astonishment and most respectful p .” The 
third Round Robin novel. 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. MIDDLE STATES. 
One volume for the peaks and cascades, lakes and 
ravines of New Hampshire. One ‘or the ma- 
rine scerery and quaint cities of the C: sea- 
board. One for the scenic beauties and romantic an- 
tiquities of New Hngland, One for the beaches, 
lakes, and mountains, and the noble cities of New 
York and Pennsylvania. These ks contain ecores 
of maps; vivid descriptions of the ooeneny any 
and pooky of each locality; lists of hotels at eac 
point, with their prices snd locations; accounts of 
routes of travel by sea and land; choice quotations 
from hundreds of favorite authors, referring to s 
jal locaiities, and no end of other items, to minister 
to the comfort, satisfaction and enlightenment of the 
traveller. The volumes are bound in flexible red 
ep on each contains from 400 to 500 pages. Price 

-50 each, 

“Fortunately we have now a guide-book library, 
which, as far as it extends, is every whit as good as 
Baedeker. Clearness and compactness, the two lesser 
requisites, have been attained. As for accuracy, the 
amount of work done by the editor been enor- 
mous. To say that the books are better than any 
American books of the sort would be superfluous; 
there is no comparison to be made between them and 
their predecessors.""—The Independent. ‘The White 
Mountains and Lake Winnepesaukee are more fasci- 
nating than ever in the light that Osgood’s new trav- 
el-volume sheds upon them.’’—Episcopal Register. 
“Al ther, in plan and workmanship, this guide: 
book is as perfect athing of its kind as could well 
be rroduced. It is simply indispensable to all who 
visit or sojourn among the White Mountains.”"—Con- 
gregationalist. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 





THE STORY 


—OFr THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— br — 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes- 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, . «. $1.00. 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit- 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimfull of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 





Hale......scccccccscccccccscessscee Cecceceoe 1.50 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By 8. J. Burke ........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 

D. Slidell Mackenzie. .oc.--++sseseseessecess 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 

Willing PPTTTTTTT IT Titi ccccccccee 1,00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy.......++++++ seeeee 1,00 


MRS. HARPER'S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 


Theo. R. Jemness......-+++++-..+ eoceccccces 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidoey........ 1,25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 

Rev. G. E. Merrill... .ccecees cosecccee esses 1,00 


DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John 8. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
VOnge. .os. cececescserecenes ~@eeeeseece cosee 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
VORMO sc ccccee vecvecceccccccccccscescecececs 1.25 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT LOOK.. 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


REMOVAL. 


Lee and Shepard have removed to chambers over 
the store recently occupied by them, corner of Frank - 
lin and Hawley streets. Entrance at,No. 4% Frank- 
lin street. 





JUST RBADY. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S EDITION 


——OF THE—— 


REVISED VERSION 


—OoFr THE—— 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


Being an accurate reprint of the authorized Oxford 
Edition. Printed from new long primer type witao 
marginal notes and references, and bound n hand- 
some English cloth. The best edition in the market 


for the price. 
$1.00 RETAIL. 
Other styles of binding will be ready in afew 


days. Liberal terms for quantities with or without 
imprint. 





Handbook of Punctuation, 


By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at Uni- 
versity Press, Cambriage, Mass. Cloth. Price 


50 cents. 
This work is intended to give plain and practical 
rules for positors, proof-readers, authors, teach- 
ers, pupils in colleges and schools, and business men, 
which should be brief 1 - to be readily kept in 
— and simple enough to be readily comprehend- 








INSECTS. 


How to Catch and How to Prepare 
them for the Cabinet. 


Comprising a Menual of Instruction for the Field 
Naturalist. 


By WALTER P. MANTON. Illustrated. Cloth. 

Price 50 cents. 

This little book is designed to furnish the nner 
in the practical parts of Entomology with reliable in- 
formation in a cheap form, and to waken a love for 
Nature and a closer study into her works. 





TAXIDERMY 
WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
Comprising a Complete Manual of Instruction for 
Foepestag and Preserving Birds and Animais. 


With a chapter on Hunting and With in- 
structions for collecting and Eggs and In- 
sects, and a number of val receipts. 


By WALTER P. MANTON. 
Illustrated. ° ° . Price 50 cents. 


. The author's idea has been to furnish a chea) 
handbook on 


Taxidermy, with a reliable method; 
and he guarantees success to the learner who fully 
carries out the directions embodied herein. 


For sale by all booksellera, Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 








41 Franklin Street. . (Up Stairs.) 
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All communications i, A Woman's ey 
pF MAdreased tothe Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing cqupttanses, and iy gtots 
business department , maui 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
orders may be sent at our risk. 


Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 

Pai are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 

recente ition, Py he change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for i his ch 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


—_—— 


SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN VERMUNT. 

The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has arranged a series of meetings 
to be held in Vermont, beginning in Rut- 

land on Tuesday, July 5, and continuing at 
Burlington on Wednesday, St. Albans, 
Thursday, and Montpelier, Friday. These 
meetings will all begin in the afternooon, 
to be followed by an evening session. They 
will be addressed by H. B. Blackwell, 
Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Mary 
F. Eastman, Martha G. Ripley, and Rev. 
Katharine L. Lent of the New England As- 
sociation, and probably by Professor Wm. 
§. Liscomb, of Providence, who will speak 
on ‘The Nature of Suffrage,” examining 
the way in which it springs up in the organ- 
ization of society, and attempting to dis- 
cover whether it is a right or merely a 
franchise. Professor Liscomb will also 
speak on the higher education of women. 

Mr. H. M. Miller, of Providence, is also 
expected at Burlington and Montpelier. 
Citizens of Vermont will share in the dis- 
cussions, and will be duly advertised in the 
local papers. 

It isten years since any direct Suffrage 
work has been{done in Vermont. Mean- 
time School Suffrage for women has been 
established there on more liberal terms than 
in any other State. Having taken the first 
step, this State, that never held a slave, 
should lead the way to establish full citizen- 
ship for women. 

The American Institute of Instruction 
meets the same week at St. Albans. (See 
announcement elsewhere.) Those who at- 
tend it, and pay one dollar to join the as- 
sociation, will pay railroad fare only one 
way. That is, a freeticket will be given to 
return. This gives an excellent opportun- 
ity to enjoy both the Suffrage and the In- 
stitute meetings. Vermont, from all its 
green hills, should send its sons and 
daughters to these meetings, and a thorough 
re-organization of the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation should be made. Come one, come 
all, a. L. 8. 

ALL WORK AND NO PLAY. 

The world is crowded with work, and 
willing hands often find more than their 
share. When work is well paid and appre- 
ciated it is lightened of much of its burden. 
When it is relieved by change, it can be 
carried on for years without harm, and the 
worker be all the better for abundant occu- 
pation. But in the lives of many women 
comes a daily routine which is uneventful, 
undervalued, never paid, and which has 
absolutely no relief, by any variety or 
change. It is to cook, wash, iron, scrub, 
make, mend; cook, wash, iron, scrub, make 
and mend; year in and year out. All this 
goes on inside of four walls, with hot. stoves 
and crying children. All concerned ac- 
cept it as a matter of course. Worn nerves, 
sour temper, insanity or untimely death are 
often the direct resuit of these over-burden- 
ed, overstrained and unrelieved conditions. 

Miss Frances Ellen Burr, in an excellent 
paper read before the late Woman Suffrage 
convention in Hartford, reports a case. 
She says: 

“I have recently been reading the an- 
nual report of Dr. Stearns, of the Retreat 
for the Insane in this city. In this report, 
Dr. Stearns relates the case of an English 
‘woman, the mother of eight children, who 
was brought under his care last January. 
Her husband is utterly at a loss to compre- 
hend why she should become crazy. In 
expressing his surprise that she should lose 
her reason, her husband describes her case 
as follows: 

‘**Her is a most domestic woman. Her is 
always doing something for her children. 
Her is always at work for us all. Her never 
goes out of the house—not even to the 
church on Sunday, Her never goes gadding 
about at the neighbors’ houses, or talking 
from one to another. Her always had the 
boots blacked in the morning. Her has 
been one of the best of wives and mothers, 
and was always at home.’” 

Miss Burr adds: 

“The best comment on that pleasing pic- 
ture is that “‘her” finally brought up in the 
lunatic asylum. Dr. Stearns, in commenting 
on the case, says, ‘If she had committed a 














few of the sins so heinous in her husband’s 
sight; if she had broken away from hus- 
band and children, and the ceaseless round 
of household cares; if she had gossiped 
more, and cleaned floors and blacked boots 
less, she would never have come to this 
retreat.’”’ 

In the majority of homesin this coun- 

try, the husband and wife must each work. 
It is for the family, and for the common 
good, and should be not only without 
harm to either of them, but a positive good 
to both. A good deal of thoughtfulness on 
the part of the husband and a large disre- 
gard of Mrs. Grundy by both husband and 
wife would go far to relieve the matter. 
The work of the husband is outside. It 
takes him into daily contact with his fel- 
low men. He is at the village store, at the 
post-office, at the blacksmith shop, at the 
grist mill. His work varies with the sea- 
sons, and it is carried on amid the song of 
birds and the sough of wind. He must 
sometimes bide the storm also. The toil 
of the wife is an unvarying round. Little 
children are born, but the work goes on all 
the same, with the added labor that each 
child brings. But if with this there could 
be an occasional ‘‘outing,” a genuine appre- 
ciation of her work, and sympathy ex- 
pressed for her in its performance, and a 
generous sharing of the common gain or 
income, it would be a great relief to the 
tedium and care of the work that devolves 
on her. 
The wife who stood before her huge 
washing with a feeling she could never get 
through it, when her husband, who hap- 
pened in, kissed her, and said, “I told 
neighbor Jones I had the best wife in 
town,” took up her task. The love song 
her husband had left to comfort her heart, 
sang on all day. The hard work was 
lightened and a smile greeted the husband’s 
return at night. She had felt the blessed. 
ness of being appreeiated. 

To another hard-working wife, the huas- 
band said, ‘‘A woman’s work amounts to 
nothing.” Instead of leaving it, to let him 
learn its value, and his need of it, witha 
great cry in her heart, and little courage, 
she went her round,—tired, sad, sour and 
hopeless. 

“I wish I could go to the old home where 
I was born,” said a wife who had lived for 
half a century within six miles of it. 
‘‘What do you want to go for?” said the 
unsentimental husband. ‘‘Why, just to 
see it,” said she. ‘‘Pshaw!”’ said the hus- 
band, and that was the end of it. She had 
reared a large family, made thousands of 
pounds of butter and cheese, had spun and 
woven, clothed and fed the family, and 
died past eighty years, without having once 
been back to the old home she had left. 

The lesson of allthis is, that however 
burdened with his own work, the husband 
should remember to make opportunities 
for change and relief to the wife, whose 
very position with their little children 
should appeal to him for sympathy and 
help. L. 8. 
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WOMEN ON THE POLICE. 

The need of women at police stations to 
have certain care and oversight of women 
who are arrested and brought there, would 
seem to be apparent. Miss Kate Kane, 
who is a lawyer in Milwaukee, has interest- 
ed herself in this matter. She has sent a 
communication to the Council in which she 
says: 

I wish to call your attention to a subject 
which has long enough been handled with 
gloves, the treatment of women in the po- 
lice stations of this city, and particularly in 
the central police station. It is the invari- 
able practice of the officers and employés 
around that station to insult the female 
prisoners brought into their custody. Is 
this to be tolerated? It is bad enough for 
them to have every inch of their bodies ex- 
amined and searched by men, but worse to 
be insulted by them afterwards. With 
these instances coming under my notice 1 
circulated a petition to your body asking 
that there be a woman appointed on the po- 
lice force. My ostensible reasonin asking 
for this was that there might be a woman 
there to search the female prisoners; but 
many instances of injustice, insult and 
abuse at the hands of station keepers and 
their employés to female prisoners which had 
come to my notice, led me to work for that 
measure from other reasons and other mo- 
tives. You have scarcely deigned to notice 
the measure, and the probabilities are that 
it will never be treated at your hands as 
anything more thar the fanatical outgrowth 
of an overheated imagination, until the pub- 
lic actually rise and demand that you give 
it your consideration. Meanwhile the wo- 
men must suffer. If nothing better can be 
done I ask in behalf of the women who 
have been insulted at the central police 
station in the last three months—I ask in 
behalf of the moral element of this city—in 
behalf of the tax payers, who provide and 
support these institutions, that justice may 
be rendered alike to the accuser and the ac- 
cused. I ask in behalf of justice, that there 
be an investigation of the matter and that 
the offending policeman be discharged. 

The Milwaukee papers publish the above. 
It now remains to be seen whether the city 
government will give heed to this petition. 
They certainly should do so. Every city 
needs women at the police stations, for the 
purposes named by Miss Kane. Boston 
needs them. It should not be necessary to 
petition. It should bedone without asking, 
and promptly. It is somebody’s daughter 








who is arrested. If it were yours or mine, we 





should feel how monstrous it is to have 
only men to deal with her. 

Let us have women appointed to take 
charge of all women who are arrested and 
brought there. L. 8 
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TESTIMONY OF RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 





When the newspapers were full of lies a 
few years ago, in regard to the working of 
Woman Suffragein Wyoming Territory, the 
New York Odserver published a letter from 
a christian woman who lived in Wyoming, 
which affirmed very decidedly the practical 
good results of the Suffrage of women. 
Whether the Observer has advocated the es- 
tablishment of Suffrage elsewhere, on the 
strength of the good testimony it published, 
Ido not know. But Rev. I. P. Warren, in 
the Christian Mirror of the 14th ult., in a 
leading editorial affirms his belief in Wo- 
man Suffrage, with the reasons for it. The 
article is noticeable, and indicates that the 
time is near when the religious press may 
become an auxiliary to this movement. 
This is just what it needs. The great body 
of womenare inthe churches. Wherthose 
who teach and lead in the religious socie- 
ties and organizations do, to any considerable 
extent, uphold and insist upon the political 
rights of women, this fact will furnish exactly 
the encouragement women need to affirm 
their own right, and to take their own part. 
Then the great army of women, who are 
the life of the church, will bring these same 
valuable qualities to make the State better. 

It is the duty of men to encourage wo- 
men to brave public opinion, and claim 
their long denied rights. It is the great 
lack, and constant stumbling-block in the 
way of women, that men who have always 
assumed to be leaders, and to whom women 
have looked up, and been taught to look 
up, have not in any large number, by 
sign or word, indicated their approval of 
the claim of women to the ballot. Espec- 
ially should men in the churches, who 
know the value and power of women in 
these organizations, see to it that they help 
to bring to the government the beneficent 
influence, which can come only with and by 
wouien. 

The article in the Christian Mirror will 
be found entire in these columns. LL. s, 
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JUDGE TOURGEE AT MOUNT HOLYOKE. 

At the commencement exercises of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, at South Hadley, Mass., 
on the 33d inst., Judge Albion Tourgee, the 
author of ‘‘A Fool’s Errand,” delivered an 
address to the lady graduates. It was not 
such an one as we should have expected 
from the author of so remarkable a book. 
Intermingled with wise and appropriate 
suggestions runs a steady current of the old- 
time notions of Woman’s secondary position. 
He deprecates an independent career for 
women. 

“To a few of you,” he says, ‘‘may come 
the misfortune of an independent existence, 
a duty that shall take from you the joy of 
wifehood and the crown of motherhood.” 
He adds: ‘I have little sympathy with 
those who clamor about Woman’s mission, 
or Woman’s wrongs. To my mind woman 
is simply the sister of her more rugged and 
ungracious counterpart, from whom she 
can never be separated, or considered with- 
out relation to. Man’s rights are her rights, 
man’s moneys are her moneys, and man’s 
duties her duties.” 

If by these “glittering generalities” 
Judge Tourgee meant merely that the life 
of an unmarried woman or man is less 
rounded and complete than that of one 
who has been happily mated, other things 
being equal, he uttered a truism. If he 
meant that women have and should be per- 
mitted to exercise the same rights and 
duties as men, he would have taken ad- 
vanced ground. Unfortunately this is not 
what he meant. He began by gravely as- 
suring these brave, self-reliant girls, some 
of whom had struggled for years with pov- 
erty and discouragement for an education, 
that ‘‘hitherto the world has existed solely 
for you; your interest, your comfort, your 
health, your advancement, your good, has 
been the object of others’ labor, of others’ 
care. You have been a universal creditor 
and without a hardmaster.” Evidently the 
man has no conception of the disadvantages 
under which women labor. He goes on to 
say, that ‘‘however high may be your as- 
pirations, whatever may be your thought 
of a career, the ‘sphere’ of woman will be 
the home,” (as though anybody doubted it.) 
He depicts the ideal woman as finding her 
supreme work in ‘impressing upon her 
home the character of a pleasant resort 
rather than of a mere boarding or Jodging 
house.” He lays great stress on ‘‘the neces- 
sity of a greater care in the personal adorn- 
ment of woman.” He asserts that ‘‘the in- 
fluence of woman depends, first of all, upon 
the charm of her presence, of which grace 
of manner and tasteful adornment are the 
chief ingredients, The beautiful woman is 
anmindful of the Creator’s bounty, if she 
fail to lavish care upon its enchantment.” 

All this may be very true. But, in urging 
upon such women, on such an occasion, as 
their highest aims, these minor and utilita- 
rian considerations, important as they un- 
doubtedly are in their proper place, Judge 











Tourgee showed the same want of mental 
and moral elevation which has led him to 
oppose civil service reform and to justify 
the ‘‘spoils” system in politics. Evidently 
he is one of many men who were fired early 
in life by the love of liberty, who espoused 
the cause of the slave, and risked life and 
fortune in his service, but who has out- 
grown his ardor for reform, and now longs, 
as he admits, ‘‘first of all for recreation, 
relaxation and repose.” While we credit 
him with worthy work in the past, we must 
look to younger and more progressive per- 
sons than this ‘‘weary worker” for a solu- 
tion of the social problems of the present 
and the future. The young women gradu- 
ates of our colleges need some other adviser, 
more fully on a level with the times. 

Can anybody imagine such advice as this 
offered to a class of young men just gradu- 
ating? To see the inadequacy of Judge 
Tourgee’s speech to the occasion, consider 
how inadequate and inappropriate would 
have been the same advice to young men 
similarly situated. H. B. B. 





RENOMINATE GOVERNOR LONG. 

The Suffragists of Massachusetts are a 
unit for the renomination of Governor 
Long. His course has won the approval of 
theintelligent women of the commonwealth. 
Their influence, though not noisy or obtru- 
sive, is a factor which tells strongly on pub- 
lic opinion. It is a pity indeed that they 
cannot express their views directly at the 
ballot box. In that case there would be no 
question about his renomination. 

The Boston Herald, alone among our dai- 
ly papers, asks the question, ‘‘Why should 
Governor Long be renominated?” First of 
all, because civil service reform consists 
in retaining a man ina position where he 
has worthily fulfilled its duties. The Zer- 
ald, as an earnest advocate of a reform in 
the civil service, should rather ask, ‘*Why 
should Governor Long not be renominated? 
Mr. Long has won general approval and 
given entire satisfaction in his present posi- 
tion. This the Herald concedes, and asks, 
‘*Were the senatorship which is to be filled 


‘two and a half years hence, vacant to-day, 


would not Governor Long be a formidable 
candidate for the place? Does not the 
Governor's strength lie in having captured 
the popular heart, and, better than that, in 
having won the good opinion of considerate 
men?” 

Granting these premises we should sup- 
pose the inference would be to ‘‘let well 
enough alone.” But, in the next sentence, 
we are told that, ‘‘Outside of the chief 
clerkship of the commonwealth, the Gov- 
ernor would have a broad margin of leisure 
for the study of the great issues soon to be- 
come the war cries of contending parties, 
and, in the probable event of his retntering 
public life, he would have the advantage of 
having had an opportunity of viewing the 
affairs of government from the standpoint 
of a private citizen.” 

The women of Massachusetts are practi- 
cal students of politics at this time. Before 
they graduate as voters they have the some- 
what questionable ‘‘advantage” of ‘‘viewing 
the affairs of government from the stand- 
point of a private citizen.” They would 
be glad to learn from the Jerald why the 
fact of his ‘‘having won the good opinion 
of considerate men,’’ as executive, is not 
the best possible reason for renominating 
Governor Long? H. B. B, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A GROWTH. 


Epitork JouRNAL:—In the literary col- 
umns of the Chicago Tridune of Saturday, 
April 30, the enclosed book notice appeared: 

DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


Few topics have excited so much discus- 
sion as this one, which Frances Power 
Cobbe has made the subject of a course of 
lectures delivered in London, and now pub- 
lished in book form. With many, in fact 
with most, of her recommendations and 
pleas for the higher education of women, 
for their admission to university degrees, 
for the protection of property of married 
women, for the employment of women, for 
the protection of women from aggravated 
assaults, and for their entrance into the 
medical profession, the majority of her 
readers will agree. She has, practically, 
already acquired all these privileges in this 
country, and many more besides, and if the 
English are behind us in this respect, such 
a work as this is entitled to a respectful 
hearing and practical attention, With her 
remaining plea, for the equality of the sexes 
in public affairs, we have little sympathy, 
and it has certainly not made any progress 
in this country during the past decade. 
Miss Cobbe herself says that she ‘‘Cannot 
blame those who see more to fear than to 
hope from the movement in question.” 
With us it never has been, and probably 
never will be, a change demanded by intel- 
ligent women. A small section of free- 
lovers, Spiritualists, and long-haired fanat- 
ics have made spasmodic attempts to attain 
a certain amount of notoriety for themselves 
under cover of a female Suffrage movement, 
and then have quickly relapsed into obli- 
vion. But of late we hear less and less of 
the organizations which, under the leader- 
ship of Tilton, Mrs. Stanton, Victoria 
Woodhull, and others, occupied some share 
of public attention a few yearsago. An 
occasional resolution introduced into State 
Legislatures, and summarily disposed of 
when reached, is the chief reminder of the 
“Shrieking Sisterhood.” Frances Power 
Cobbe writes eloquently urging women to 











unite to make society more pure, more free 
from vice than it has ever been before. 
Greatly as she desires to see the enfranchise. 
ment of women, she is honest enough to 
add: “I consider even that object subordi- 
nate to the moral character of each indi- 
vidual woman. If women were to become 
less dutiful by being enfranchised,—less 
conscientious, less unselfish, less temperate, 
less chaste,—then I should say, ‘For Heay- 
en’s sake, let us stay where we are!’ Noth- 
ing we can ever gain would be worth such 
a loss.” The “Duties of Women” will do 
women good in that its doctrines of private 
and social character and conduct are based 
upon sound common sense. Nor does the 
writer spare the lash in dealing with the 
faults of her sex. Her teaching is founded 
on moral principles. While many of her 
strictures do not apply to our institutions, 
her book may be commended to the atten- 
tion of women of all nations. 

One can hardly believe that any man of 
the intelligence necessary to occupy the po- 
sition of literary editor upon a great daily 
like the Tribune, published in a great city 
like Chicago, could be so blind to current 
events as to assert that the cause of Equal 
Rights for women has made no progress in 
the past decade. The Chicago Tribune, as 
is well known, is pronounced in its opposi- 
tion to the enfranchisement of women; but 
this is no excuse for such false statements 
as are found in this article. I send it to 
you, hoping some of you will find time to 
make it the basis of an article for the Jour- 
NAL, 

{ am greatly pleased with T. W. H.’s 
“Professional Life of Women.” Prof. 
Bodley’s report deserves to be emphasised. 
Women of merit in public life in Chica- 
go certainly nave all the encouragement 
and recognition they could desire. 

All these things are matters of growth 
and education. All we ned is patience to 
wait. We shall have all we desire in God’s 
good time for the ripening of his purposes. 

B. 
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“DO NOT WISH TO VOTE.” 


The editorial of June 18, headed “She 
Would Not be a Candidate,’’ was both 
amusing and interesting. I have read it 
two or three times, It seems to me the 
Jowa State Register hardly did the fair thing 
by the men who tried to nominate Mrs. 
Nash. A few words of praise for the wis- 
dom to desire the services of & woman hav- 
ing such prominent good sense as the paper 
ascribes to the aforementioned lady would 
have come in very nicely. Besides, in my 
estimation a convention, composed of seven 
or eight hundred men, by whom almost 
every town in Iowa was _ represented, 
who have the good sense to see that nobody 
can take more interest in schools than the 
mother of a family, is worthy our respect. 

I am afraid the Register’s praises were 
quite overpowering to the retiring lady on 
whom they were lavished, and hope the 
editor was considerate enough to ask her 
permission before publishing them. They 
make us wonder what kind of women 
Iowa ordinarily produces, that this letter 
should be worthy of such extraordinary at- 
tentions, If the Register should move to 
Massachusetts, I fear its borders would have 
to be greatly enlarged to do justice to all 
the women of the Bay State who ‘‘do not 
wish to vote,” and who ‘‘stick to the old 
party which freed the slave,” etc. (My 
private opinion is that the identity of that 
party is more a matter of name than of 
principle, and their tardy action on Wo- 
maa’s Rights confirms it.) According to 
what I heard at the Suffrage conventions 
recently held at Boston, such women are so 
large a majority in Massachusetts, that if 
all the papers in the State should exclude 
everything else from their columns, they 
could not begin to give them, individually, 
their meed of praise. So, considering how 
much of that kind they have at home, I 
think the Woman’s Rights women, of New 
England at least, may be excused from 
“printing Mrs. Nash’s letter on silk and 
hanging it up in their society rooms.” 

But seriously, are the schools in Iowa so 
perfect that a mother is justified,—not to 
say commended,—for not wishing to have 
the power toimprove them? They are not 
so good in New Jersey, where I live. 

I did feel when School Suffrage for Wo- 
men was first tulked of that I would never 
condescend to exercise that morsel of a 
privilege till my political rights were fully 
acknowledged; but now, as my son goes 
week after week to school and has his 
head filled with what his hands cannot use, 
thus leaving them—according to the poet— 
in Satan’s employ, I feel that for the sake 
of my children 1 would gladly vote on the 
school question, even while my other rights 
are withheld. When I see beer saloons 
dotted all along the street, only a few doors 
apart, and know that through summer's 
heat and winter’s cold, children must walk 
among them a mile or more to crowded 
school-rooms, I do wish to vote. 

When I contrast the amount of money 
spent in these saloons with that spent for 
schools, I do wish to vote, And yet I have 
only begun to enumerate a tithe of the reas- 
ons why, it seems to me, a woman, especial- 
ly a mother, ought to wish to vote. So, 
should the editor of the Register offer me 
his praises, I should have to decline them 
as firmly as did Mrs. Nash her nomination. 

C. B. WHITEHEAD. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
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VACATION SCHOOL. 


There is a chance for children who have 
pleasant vacations to give poor children the 
same. 

The committee of Ward 7 have received 
for the children at the North End a gift of 
about fifty-five dollars, raised and presented 
by some children in Brookline. This money 
has been put in the hands of an independ- 
ent committee to be spent in a vacation 
school, where the children who have no- 
where else to go fora vacation can come 
and be comfortable, busy and happy from 
nine to twelve every morning during July 
and August,—where they can sing,and play 
games, read books, learn how to sew, knit, 
make fish nets, work with wood splints in 
making frames, or draw and write on slates; 
where kind ladies and gentlemen will try to 
do all they can to make the time pass pleas- 
antly. 

A sea captain has offered to teach the 
children how to make sailor knots in ropes, 
how to Grive nails, and indeed, being able 
to do everything, as all sea captains are, he 
will know how to make it lively for the 
boys and girls. Others will help in various 
ways. The children will be told never to 
lose a chance to go to the country, but as 
there will be many who never get a chance 
to go, we want totry to give them some 
real enjoyment at home, and also relieve 
their mothers of all anxiety and care of 
them for half of every day at least. Ex- 
cept in the music, in which all would join, 
liberty would be allowed the children to 
choose (under the guiding influence of those 
in charge), taking up any of the amusements 
or work going on, just as they would if 
they were visiting relatives in the country. 

The children of Brookline having given 
the committee the aforesaid money, if some 
well-to-do children of Boston will send one 
hundred dollars more to the committee, 
they can arrange a delightful summer ses- 
sion for the less favored ones at the North 
End. They would also like to receive 
games and toys, books and magazines, pic- 
tures, cloth (for the sewing), nails and 
hammers, twine and wrapping paper, slates 
and slate pencils, pieces of rope, and any- 
thing that boys and girls would find a use 
for in the sort of school they want to have. 

Gifts of either money or articles can be 
sent to the careof Mrs. James Lodge, Room 
48, Charity Building, Chardon street, mark- 
ed ‘For Vacation School,” any day before 
the 25th of June. Signed by committee on 
vacation school. 

Miss A. C. CANDLER, 

Mrs. JAMEs LopGeE, 

Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr, 

Miss 8. M. Srmmons, 

Mr. W. R. Hom. 
NOT PERMITTED. 

The exercise of Municipal Suffrage by 
English women finds an obstruction now 
and then. John Bull and Brother Jona- 
than upon occasions indicate by the same 
methods their willingness to welcome wo- 
men to the franchise, as the following let- 
ter from the (English) Women’s Suffrage 
Journal shows: 

‘““MapAM.—Allow me to inform you that 
I went to the polling station in Portland 
Place on Monday last, and there tendered 
my vote for one of the candidates putting 
up for the office of coroner for Middlesex. 
I stated that I was a freeholder in that 
country (I had with me the title deeds of 
my freehold house), and on receiving the 
reply that only gentlemen were admitted 
inside the polling booth, I asked why the 
cards put forth by one of the candidates 
had the clause printed on them, ‘All free- 
holders are entitled to vote,’ and whether 
there was any clause in the act of Parlia- 
ment relating to the election of coroners, 
which stated that the right to vote was con- 
fined to male freebolders. Without paying 
any heed to my questions the man in charge 
of the place—a clerk, I presume—snappish- 
ly replied, ‘Ladies haye nothing to do with 
it.’ There wasa slight titter amongst the 
by-standers—the policeman at the entrance 
of the booth seemed specially tickled by the 
joke of the thing—that a woman, although 
she might be the subject of a coroner’s in- 
quest, although she might be examined as 
witness at such inquest, although she might 
be publicly censured by the coroner, should 
feel any interest in or have any desire to 
take some share in the appointment of this 
important official. Being, however, unim- 
pressed by the plainly-conveyed opinion of 
the clerk and policeman that I was ‘making 
myself ridiculous,’ I again addressed the 
first of these functionaries, and told him 
that I should not feel satisfied that I had 
not legally the right to vote unless the fact 
of my exclusion on account of my sex was 
clearly proved to me, and I desired there- 
fore to see the returning officer. The re. 
turning officer, I was told, had ‘gone away,’ 
and no one knew when he would return. 
It seemed, therefore, that there was no 
more for me to do, and I left the polling 
station and returned home very dissatisfied 
with this experience of how they manage 
public affairs in England. Can you, mad- 
am, give me ard other readers of the Wo- 
men’s Suffrage Journal any information as 
to how the law really stands on this matter 
of the right of all or of only male freehold- 
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ers to elect a coroner? I am, madam, 
yours faithfully, 


ELLEN Excum REEs.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. MARTHA A, MAXWELL. 





Mrs. Martha A. Maxwell died at the house 
of her sister, Mrs. Nathan Thompson, at 
Rockaway Beach. Mrs. Maxwell obtained 
a national reputation by her wonderful 
exhibit at the Kansas-Colorado department 
at the centennial. She was a most devoted 
lover of nature, a gentle woman, but with 
a passion for the fauna and flora of the 
world, which resulted in a museum which 
is the wonder of all who have seen it. She 
was a frail girl, and not being strong enough 
to endure the school-room, took her first 
lessons with birds, squirrels, and the little 
folk of the forest. At the age of nineteen 
she was sent to Oberlin, Ohio, where her 
love of study became a passion. Circum- 
stances compelled the relinquishment of 
study in her junior year. Afterward she 
was one year at Lawrence University, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, at the close of which 
she married. In 1860 she removed with 
her husband, Mr. Jas. A. Maxwell, to Col- 
orado, residing first at Mountain City, she 
being one of the half dozen white women 
first known at the mines. There she shared 
the vicissitudes of the varying fortunes so 
common to pioneer life. After her return 
from Wisconsin, in 1868, she began the 
gathering of the fauna and flora of the 
country, for art and scientific purposes. 
The first collection was sold in St. Louis. 
The second one, made by the most heroic 
effort, was known as Mrs. Maxwell’s 
Museum. 

The museum wasremoved from Boulder 
to Denver; thence to Philadelphia, and 
thence to Rockaway Beach, in the hope 
that it might be mate to realize some 
adequate return for all the labor and 
skill involved in the collection and artistic 
arrangement. But in this she was disap- 
pointed. Her brother-in-law, Rev. Mr, 
Thompson, in the Boulder News, from 
which these extracts are made, says: 

“The three Centennial Commissioners 
from Colorado, and the Legislature, ac- 
cepted the glory her great collection won 
for them, and then left her with their ob- 
ligations unpaid to this day. 

“The pride of her life was to found a 
museum that should be a truly complete 
collection of all the animals, birds, fossils, 
and Indian relics of Colorado; and that this 
invaluable cabinet should finally become a 
fixture of the State University, or of some 
State institution. Larger cabinet collec- 
tions may be made in the future, but never 
another so choice and full of the birds and 
animals of the Rocky Mountains.” 

Now, at the age of forty-four, this student 
lover of nature is dead. M. 








- NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mount Holyoke Seminary has 300 pupils, 
and is in a flourishing condition. 


Governor Long, of Massachusetts, has in 
press a new edition vf his translation of 
Virgil. 

About 2000 pupils will graduate from the 
Boston high and grammar schools this 
week. 


Mr. Parker, the venerable husband of 
Mrs. Julia Smith Parker, of Glastonbury, 
Conn., is very ill. 

New York and Rhoie Island have each 
bribery cases on hand, but both States think 
it is not safe to entrust the ballot to women. 

The protective department of the Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union 
will be closed during the months of July 
and August. 


One subscription of $10,000 and another 
of $5000 have been pledged for the pro- 
jected homeopathic hospital for women 
and children. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion of Massachusetts has already put in 
circulation its petition for Municipal Suf- 
frage. They begin early. 


There are forty-two women now studying 
medicine at the Faculty of Paris, three of 
these being American, eighteen English, 
eleven French and ten Russian. 


Ex-Governor Dingley, editor of the Lew- 
iston (Me.) Journal, has been nominated as 
candidate for Congress as successor to Sen- 
ator William P. Frye. Mr. Dingley isa 
friend of Woman Suffrage, 


Charles Fairchilds, treasurer of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, gratefully acknowled- 
ges the receipt of $5000 from the estate of 
the late Charles Lyman, of Boston, by the 
hand of Miss Florence Lyman, executrix. 


Do not fail to read the announcement of 
the American Institute of Instruction to be 
held at St. Albans next week, with half fares 
on all railroads. This will accomodate those 
who attend the Suffrage meeetings, reduc- 
ing the travelling expense one half as one 
dollar paid as a membership fee to the Ins- 
titute, wil] ensure a free return ticket. Pres- 
ident Garfield is expected at St. Albans. 





Notman & Campbell, at No. 4 Park street, 
were photographers for the Boston Uni- 
versity class of ’81 in the Liberal Arts. 
Messrs. Notman & Campbell are excellent 
artists. They have a beautiful show room 
on the first floor, and an elevator to their 
work-rooms. 


Tobacco is prohibited to the students of 
Oberlin College, Girard College, and the 
Naval School at Annapolis. A similar rule 
has been recommended for West Point by 
the board of visitors. At Cornell nearly 
all the students have voluntarily signed a 
pledge of abstinence. 


Mrs. Armenia 8. White has printed a 
handsome memorial volume of her husband, 
Nathaniel White. It consists of the fu- 
neral exercises, and many letters of sympa- 
thy and esteem. It is a volume to be 
treasured for the living testimony it bears 
to one of the best of men. 


The Empire State is here to-day, and 
Captain Phillips will make his first trip 
from Litchfield’s wharf at 2 P. M., and 
sail in the harbor, giving his passengers 
gooc views of all points of interest. The 
Empire State Band willfurnish music for 
the concerts and dancing. 


Boston has 18,000 more females than 
males. According to the official figures just 
given out, Boston has a population of 362,- 
839, as follows: Whites, 356,826; Negroes, 
5868, Chinese, 119; Japanese, 4; Indians, 22. 
There are more men than women of foreign 
birth, however, so that the female majority 
is altogether American. 


The immigration returns show that the 
total number of foreigners arriving at our 
ports during the month of May, with intent 
to settle in the country, was 117,482, making 
the grand total for the eleven months of the 
current official year 564,294. These figures 
are unexampled in magnitude, and are ex- 
ceeding'y suggestive. 

A native christian girl, trained in the 
Free Church Normal School and Orphan- 
age, has passed the first aris examination 
of the Calcutta University, India, and se- 
cured a place in the second division. It was 
the same girl who opened the gates to her 
sisters by passing an examination equal to 
the entrance examination. 


The graduating exercises of the Water- 
ville (Me.) Classical Institute occurred June 
24. Aclass of thirty-two, including two 
young ladies, graduated from the prepara. 
tory college course. The same afternoon 
a class of eight young ladies graduated 
from the ladies’ collegiate course. The ex- 
ercises were very interesting, and a large 
audience was present. 


Thecommencement exercises at Vassar 
College occurred June 22. Arletta Maria 
Abbott, of Ridgefield, Conn., delivered the 
salutatory oration, and Mary Lora Free- 
man, of Pennfield, the valedictory. At the 
close of the exercises President Caldwell 
announced thata lady, who desired him 
to withhold her name, would present the 
college with a new organ. 


Baccalaureate sermons, Class days, and 
college Commencements are now im season. 
The sermons, most of them, deserve the 
wide audience they get through the daily 
papers, ana will do good far beyond the 
college students, to whom they are ad- 
dressed. The public is getting used to 
the announcement of orations by young 
women as well as by men, and to the sight 
of ‘‘girl graduates,” and so is educated up 
to the idea of equality in these directions. 


Mr. W. D. Howells has agreed to write 
for Mr. Lawrence Barrett an original play 
founded on incidents of early colonial life. 
His first idea was to dramatize the story of 
Miles Standish, but that project he has 
abandoned. The play is to be ready for the 
coming winter season. Mr. Barrett has 
also accepted a five-act tragedy in blank 
verse by Mr. William Young, of Illinois. It 
is called ‘‘Pendragon,” and is founded upon 
the stories of the Round Table. 


The District of Columbia Social Science 
Association met on Saturday, June 25, at the 
Spencerian Business College. The organi- 
zation will be completed by the election of 
permanent officers. New members will be 
elected, the constitution submitted for asig- 
natures, and the initiation fees paid. Del- 
egates to Boston and Saratoga conferences 
of American Social Science Association 
will receive instructions concerning the 
needs of this district, and the aims of the 
district organization, and valuable papers 
will be read and discussed. Sara Andrews 
Spencer, is president, and Helen Rand Tin- 
dall secretary. 


In themountains of Tyrol, it is the cus- 
tom of the women and children to come out 
when itis bedtime, and sing. Their hus- 
bands, fathers, and brothers answer them 
from the hills on their return home. On 
the shores of the Adriatic, such a custom 
prevails. There, the wives of the fishermen 
come down about sunset, and sing a melody. 
After singing the first stanza, they listen 
awhile for an answering melody from off the 
water, and continue to sing and listen till 
the well-known voice comes borne on the 
waters, telling that the loved one is almost 
home. How sweet to the weary fisherman, 
as the shadows gather around him, must be 


CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
choicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality ‘te anys 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents, 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





If you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy=- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 








No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods may be 


for. No obligation to keep goods un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... $10 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 7 
Weighing 314 oz., over % yard long,.. 5 
Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for. 4 
Weighing 2% oz.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 2 
e consider these the greatest bar- 
ains. We shall sell one lot of 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5c.; cost 





PARIS HAtTF 






seen and inspected before being H 
17c. Coudray’s Bandolive, 10c,; less 
than cost. h L, size Crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, ic. per bunch. Real 
= Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 

anted water curl, the prettiest and most 

natural wave ever worn. $5, $8, $10 and 

et sp Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial 
~~ of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 

ward. 

We warrant to sell the best and cheap- 

est in prices, and to give satisfaction to 

all our customers. 

Worn hair and combings taken in 






























426 Washington St., corner Summer, é \ BOSTON 
BOSTON: ® e . ° 506 Washington Street. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORE: 


04 & 206 W.Baltimore St. |}f 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 








No. 112_Fifth Avenue. 





GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 


Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Ach 
———_—_____-] 











the songs of the loved ones at home that 
sing to cheer him, and how they must 
strengthen and tighten the links that bind 
together these dwellers by the sea! Truly, 
itis among the lowly in this life that we 
find some of the most beautiful customs put 
in practice.—Donahoe Magazine. 


Smith College tor women at Northamp- 
ton has had during the past year 254 stu- 
dents, and has just graduated a class of 
twenty-nine. About forty candidates were 
admitted at the recent examinations. The 
course, which is as exacting, it is claimed, 
as those maintained in male colleges, has 
had no ill effect upon the health of the pu- 
pils. Those who enter the college in a 
weak state grow strong under the care end 
discipline made possible by the cottage sys- 
tem. 


The Princess Louise is an apt needle-wo- 
man. She is busy now upon a piece of ta- 
pestry of original design, that will be plac- 
ed on exhibition next season in London. 
She is much interested in antique tapestry, 
and is, besides, a lace connoisseur, being 
able to tell at a glance the lace of different 
countries, and is often able to fix the date 
of its manufacture. The subject of the 
piece of tapestry that the lady is at present 
at work upon is chosen from her husband’s 
poem, published a couple of years ago, 


The will of the late Eli Bates, of Chica- 
go, who left an estate valued at $330,000, 
contains the following public bequests: 
Unity Church (of which Mr. Bates wasa 
member), $25,000 for the building of a 
spire and the improvement of the edifice; 
to the industrial school connected with the 
church, $20,000; for the erection of a statue 
to Abraham Lincoln in Lincoln Park, $40- 
000; for the erection of a fountain in the 
same park, $15,000; Chicago Atheneum, 
$10.000, and $5000 to the North Star Dis- 
pensary. 


In one arrondissement of Paris a kitchen 
and refectory has been attached to the mu- 
nicipal school, thus providing a dining 
room and a wholesome warm dinner to the 
pupils at a nominal cost. Plates of boiled 
beef, of soup, and of vegetables, are sold 
at two cents each. This example, it is re- 
ported, is to be followed in each arrondis- 
sement—and it ought to be followed in other 
cities and countries. A single dinner like 
this is infinitely more wholesome than the 
stuff which children are so often allowed 
to take to school for their luncheon. 


The literature of the Nihilists and their 
sympathizers is interesting. A Paris paper 
calmly announces that the Russian revolu- 
tionists have ‘‘in the politest manner’— 
that calculated to cause him the least shock 
and pain—communicated to Alexander III. 
the information that they are under the 
necessity of putting him to death. La 
Citoyenne offers a ‘‘splendid revolver’ asa 





premium to subscribers, mentioning inci- 





dentally, as an additional inducement, that 
in certain recent trials (of deceived or de- 
spairing women who have shot their faith- 
less lovers) the courts have ‘rehabilitated 
the use of the weapon.” 


The Brosklyn Eagle, commending the 
Packer Institute commencement, says: 
“There is no doubt but that the tendency of 
liberal thought is toward providing for wo- 
man an intellectual equipment equal to that 
of men. This has shown itself in the grad- 
ual opening of the chief colleges to women, 
as wellas in the enlarged view taken of 
their fitness for many of the professional 
pursuits which used to be regarded as by 
their nature fit for men only.” 


Class day and Commencement at Har- 
vard were as fine as ever. The weather al- 
wayssmiles on these anniversary days at 
Harvard. Honorary degrees were confer- 
red upon the Hon. George William Curtis, 
James D. Colt and Francis Coggswell. At 
the dinner speeches were made by President 
Carter of the Alumni Association, Presi- 
dent Eliot of the university, Governor Long, 
the Hon. George William Curtis, President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, the 
Rev. Dr. O. P. Peabody and others. 


Doubtful life insura nce 1s a fraud on the 
widow and the orphan. The Commonwealth 
warns its readers against a class of life in- 
surance companies known as “‘benefit asso- 
ciations.” Several such have been charter- 
ed in Massachusetts, and great efforts have 
been ‘made to secure business, even to the 
extent of giving eighty per cent. of the re- 
quired advance payment. This is down- 
right robbery. In Pennsylvania these bene- 
fit associations have become so numerous 
that public alarm is felt. When the real 
object is to get undue gain, there ought to 
be greater scrutiny, and possibly legislative 
action, regulating, if not restraining, their 
business. 


The Italians are making an attempt to 
extend the Suffrage. The new Ministry has 
introduced a bill which confers the Suffrage 
on all who pay twenty francs of direct taxes 

and can read and write. At present the 
voters are persons who pay forty francs of 
direct taxes, and in some provinces whocan 
reac or write, or who pay a rent for a store 
or workshop, the amount of which varies 
according to the population of the locality 
in which it is situated. Consequently, the 
reform bill, though it will increase the con- 
stituency considerably, will not increase it 
enormously. An attempt to strike out the 
taxation qualification was de.eated by a 
heavy majority: also an attempt to reduce 
the amount from twenty to ten francs; also 
an amendment in favor of Universal Suf- 
frage and female Suffrage. For the last only 
one member voted. The strongest argu- 
ment against it with the Italian radicals is 
the influence of the priests on the women. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 
REPORT OF THE DISCUSSION COMMITTEE. 


Your Discussion Committee has earned 
its title this winter, more perbaps than it 
has usually done; for two of our afternoons 
have been assigned as the battle ground on 
which was waged the friendly contest con- 
cerning the best method of nomination and 
election of officers. You will remember 
that at the annual meetinga year ago, a 
committee was appointed to consider the 
subject and report tothe club. The matter 
was finally relegated to the Discussion 
Committee, and the second Monday of De- 
cember and of January was occupied in 
trying to obtain the medium between too 
great rotation and too little permanence in 
office. The other five Mondays in our 
charge were occupied with papers written 
by members of the club, for some consider 
this committee the training ground for fu- 
ture distinction in oratory, the club educa- 
torin the primal sense of the word, educo, 
to lead forth, to’draw out. And oh, how we 
labor to draw out some of our number who 
are almost invincibly modest and share 
none of our confidence in their powers; 
and how good and kind they are when at 
last they consent to speak; and how shyly 
satisfied are they, when, contrary to their 
expectation, they find that they have cover- 
ed themselves with glory! 

Miss Hotchkiss, whose laurels had already 
been won elsewhere, spoke to us in Novem- 
beron “The best method of studying For- 
eign Languages.” She believed strongly in 
the natural method, the Sauveur school; 
and laid it down as a fundamental rule that 
an instructor of language must be an educat- 
ed person, able to talk well on all subjects, 
thus possessing the great requisite of a large 
vocabulary. The accent was not as impor- 
tant as the command of words. If the 
choice lay between an uneducated teacher 
and one’s own educated countryman, the 
decision should be in favor of the latter. for 
again, the spirit of the language and a 
knowledge of its general literature is of 
more import:nce than a correct accent. 

In March, Mrs. Robinson read us an en- 
tertaining essay, entitled ‘Bohemian 
Sketches,” which was full of humor and 
observation. It gave an account of men 
and things abroad, and its views of the 
every-day aspect of life were all the more 
valuable, as they were verified by her act- 
ual experiences in travelling. 

The remaining three Mondays carried our 
principle of discussion even into the utter- 
ance of the essayists themselves, and we 
took subjects which had varying sides for 
presentation. : 

In February, Mrs. Hollingsworth and 
Mrs. Martha Clark gave us two admirable 
papers, full of curious knowledge and en- 
joyment, on ‘‘National and Foreign Amuse- 
ments.” Mrs. Hollingsworth had gathered 
from the corners and by-ways of colonial 
history much pleasant information,and thus 
skilfully reviewed the progress of amuse- 
ments in our own country,from solemn fasts 
and funeral festivities to the present nation- 
al days of jubilee; and showed how little 
we had of national out-door recreation or 
of national athletic pursuits. Mrs. Clark 
gave us a most excellent resumé of the lead- 
ing games and out-door pursuits for plea- 
sure in other lands, as widely separated as 
Alaska, Japan and Europe, and traced back 
the observance of many customs, like that 
of our Easter eggs, to their earliest begin- 
nings. 

In April, Miss Lucia Peabody and Miss 
Adaline Jackson, both students of chemis- 
try, helped us to realize the change in com- 
merce and industry effected by greater 
chemical knowledge. Miss Jackson spoke 
of industrial chemistry, and among the 
many improvements wrought, mentioned 
the manufacture from common salt of soda, 
so necessary for glass and soap making; the 
immense quantities of phosphorus now 
produced, which was before known only as 
an element; the agency of chlorine in 
bleaching; the residual products from gas 
works, which have become of such great 
importance; the aniline colors from coal 
tar, first discovered in 1856; celluloid, used 
within the last ten years as a substitute for 
ivory, india-rubber, parchment, etc., and 
the discoveries in medicine of chloroform, 
and chloral, and of quinine from Peruvian 
bark. Miss Peabody confined herself to the 
researches of domestic chemistry, which 
have been valuable in an economical point 
of view,—for adulteration is at least fraudu- 
lent. The analysis, she said, made at the 
Women’s Laboratory of the Institute, bad 
revealed nothing poisonous or very deleter- 
ious in the staple articles of food used in 
this part of the world; and people could 
eat and drink with easy minds, in spite of 
the alarming stories frequently circulated. 
But the various patent articles for washing, 
scouring, polishing, etc., were only com- 
posed of cheap and well-known substances, 
slightly disguised, dressed up and sold at 

big prices, and the amount of money fool- 
ishly invested in such purchases is immense. 

In May, Mrs. Griffing and Mrs. Kendall 
gave us two most excellent essays on ‘‘Dis- 

cipline as a Means of Education.” Mrs. 
Grifing argued that education involved 
the whole process of training of the child; 
that self-control and the adjustment of 





one’s self to circumstances was the self-dis- 
cipline that each must work out for him- 
self; that punishment must come as the 
natural method, and that the consequenccs 
of a wrong act would often be its legitimate 
punishment, when we more thoroughly un- 
derstood the laws of discipline. Mrs. Ken- 
dall spoke chiefly on the subject of punish- 
ment and its misnse, and on the want of 
proper training of children, which fre- 
quently necessitated their removal from 
home to other teachers than the parents. 
Whipping she regarded as a great evil and 
one that would soon be outgrown, if fathers 
and mothers would tax themselves with the 
burden of finding other and more natural 
mears of discipline. The general discus- 
sion that followed was unusually animated. 
With this practical subject, full of helpful 
suggestion for us as great grandmothers or 
cousins,—for as mothers or aunts we all 
know exactly what to do,—your committee 
ended its duties, the report of which I 
respectfully submit to your consideration. 
Kate GANNETT WELLS, Chairman. 


THE ANIMUS OF CERTAIN PHRASES: 


If in the last analysis of sundry words or 
phrases, grown so trite that they glide from 
our lips with as little thought as in the 
passing of small coins of the baser mctals 
from hand to hand, we find that in these ex- 
pressions lurks the essence of some unlovely 
trait of our selfish nature, we naturally re- 
coil, thus confronted with the accusing 
spectre of truth. 

There is a group of ideas, the inheritance 
of a barbarous past, underlying our social 
system, and furnishing the basis for the use 
of words, which condense the results of 
ages of custom and tradition in their brief 
syllables. One of these opinions or preju- 
dices is that which denies to women the 
right to rank as individual human beings. 
This statement finds its support in the rfuct 
that of the group of words describing the 
several social relations sustained by wo- 
men, only two or three are free from a 
savor of that ridicule which so constantly 
attends the feminine duties or occupations; 
and these exceptions exist only because they 
are supposed to designate women in a state 
of entire dependence upon men. Only 
when her individuality is thus merged in 
his is she able to borrow a little of his dig- 
nity; as the cipher by its connection with a 
unit, acquires a fixed value, Such desig- 
nations as separate her from his guardian- 
ship and control, are those which society 
regards with disfavor. Yet this whole 
series of words is made up of such as might 
be ranked among the most sacred of the 
terms appropriated to human relations. To 
all who have known a home, the words 
“daughter” and ‘‘sister” appeal with the 
power of cumulative associations. Daugh- 
terhood indeed is a condition nearly free 
from aspersion, the assumption being that 
a daughter is ruled by her father, the sole 
parent fully recognized, either legally or 
socially. We learn from public notice that 
a daughter has been born to Mr. John Doe, 
but of the name of the mother of Jobn 
Doe’s daughter, Mrs. Mary (Jones) Doe— 
for Mr. Doe, though the fact may not gen- 
erally be known, married into the Jones 
family—there is no mention. 

The Spaniards are not so indifferent con- 
cerning their maternal line of descent. 
They often add the mother’s family name 
to the father’s, so that Senor Don Emilis 
Sanchez y [and] Dolz, who habitually writes 
his name as above, is always addressed by 
his patronymic of Sanchez while the ma- 
ternal name of Dolz is duly preserved. 
Each signature, by an observer of sucha 
custom, is his individual contribution to a 
genealogical record. 

But to return to the fortunes of Miss Doe. 
We find that if she attains her majority and 
dies intestate, her earning, savings, or in- 
heritance of any description, revert to her 
parent, ¢.¢., to her father, the only parent 
acknowledged by the law. If the father is 
not living, the daughter’s, or of course a 
son’s, estate is equally divided among the 
mother and her surviving children, the law 
granting her, when she becomes the sole 
surviving parent, only a share, whereas 
under like circumstances 1t gives the whole 
to the father. It seems, then, that while a 
father lives, a mother is not a parent at all, 
but after his death she may rank as a frac- 
tion of one. 

But possibly Miss Doe, instead of en- 
joying the favor of the gods and dying 
young, may live to wed Richard Roe. We 
read uf that eventin the papers, and we 
learn whose daughter she is—at least we 
learn half of that fact, for in the present 
extinguished condition of our old school 
friend, Sally Doe (she that was a Jones) we 
have no means of knowing that the new- 
made Mrs. Richard Roe is anything to her. 
And when, in the course of time, Mrs. 
Roe’s death occurs, we find by the printed 
notice that she had no part or lot in the 
house which she had made a home, and to 
the maintenance of which she had for years 
contributed her money, time and labor. No, 
it is not even her late residence, though one 
would think it might be accounted such to 
any servant of the family who should have 

lived and died in it. She is buried ‘from 
the residence of her husband,” and finally 
rests in that narrow house, the only pos- 








session to which none will dispute her claim. 

We have described daughter as a name 
of unalloyed lustre. But in sister there is a 
perceptible departure from masculine gov- 
ernment, and therefore, this word, so beau- 
tiful and touching in all its hallowed asso- 
ciations, either with the home, or with some 
of the noblest works of charity that have 
ever engaged human energies, comes in a 
questionable shape before the sensitive vis- 
ion of society. The title of daughter calls 
up the idea of fatherly authority, but there 
is a dangerous suggestion of independence 
and equality about sister. A sister may 
even sustain existence without a brother; 
and is that quite proper? Hence arise grave 
doubts, or choice jests are mooted, accord- 
ing to the gay or serious mood of the social 
philosopher. He shakes his head over sis- 
terhood (so lacking in that efficiency and 
dignity which mark every fraternity of 
Sublime Princes or Associated Alchemists), 
or he keenly relishes the humor of Willis 
in offering as an equivalent for the term 
‘old maid,” that of ‘‘belated sister.” For 
ought any female, as the great Mr. Podsnap 
would say, to suffer herself to exist as a 
sister minus a brother? Perish the thought! 
Away with it! 

So with aunt and niece, the one is held 
to be nearly as synonymous with the foolish 
fondness of servility as grandmother; the 
second is not free from still more unworthy 


associations. 
The words wife and mother are seldom 


lightly handled, save in afew phrases of 
good humored contempt, such as old 
wife, and good mother. But that the 
comparative immunity of those classes 
from slander and ridicule arises only from 
their identification with the interests of 
men, and not from any special reverence 
for motherhood, is apparent from the fact 
that a widow is somewhat lightly regarded, 
despite the fact that most widows are moth- 
ers. Col. Higginson has shown that the 
greater proportion of the much ridiculed 
unmarried women of Massachusetts are 
widows; so that those who laugh at the 
“unprotected” condition of these women, 
are making a jest of death and are sneering 
at affliction. As for other shafts levelled 
directly at the widowed, however justly de- 
served they may be in certain instances, 
they fall harmless from the stainless shield 
of her who is a widow indeed. 

And not unlike the attitude of her 
widowed sister is that of the old maid, 
who is unwavering in her belief in the 
worth and dignity of womanhood. That 
she is the mark for the uncertain efforts of 
immature wits, the object of all the small 
social malignities, disturbs her not at all, 
if she be worthy of the honorable name 
which no derision can sully, no vulgarity 
degrade,—that name to which vice pays a 
sullen acknowledgment, and which hypoc- 
risy studiously counterfeits. The great in- 
terpreter of human nature wisely said: “A 
jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him who 
hears it,” and it is equally true that the 
sneer of the coarse-minded is a poison that 
rankles only when it finds a lodgment in 
some morbid tissue. Toa healthy nature it is 
simply inert; it has not even the power of a 
stimulus, Old maidhood will doubtless 
continue to be ridiculed as !ong as there are 
any old maids who even secretly regard 
themselves as justly exposed to the world’s 
scorn or frown, in that they hold an indi- 
vidual position. Therecan be no objection 
to the term old maid; and it is as absurdly 
thoughtless ‘to be sensitive under it because 
it is employed as an epithet of derision, as 
it would be for the descendants of the 
Huguenots or the Puritans to disown these 
honorable names, because they were orig- 
inally given in contempt, and still bear that 
odium among the ignorant and the vicious. 
There is in the phrase ‘‘old maid” a certain 
sentiment, not of romance, assuredly, but 
of unworldliness, a suggestion of peace 
and tranquillity. The same serene atmos- 
phere gathers about it, fragrant with asso- 
ciations—the lavender and rose leaves of 
the past—which Miss Alcott sought, when, 
to throw an added charm over youth itself, 
she borrowed from the quaintness of tra- 
dition and called her favorite Polly, ‘‘An 
Old-fashioned Girl.” 

With the widening field of work now 
offered to women, the full recognition of 
their rights as individuals cannot be long 
delayed; and the animus still lingering 
about words descriptive of womanly indi- 
viduality must die out. That it still exists 
we have unmistakable proof. The invid- 
ious associations attached to designations 
separating woman from man’s guardianship 
and control, clearly show that the women 
whose relations with men are simply those 
of friends or co-workers are looked upon 
either as blameworthy or pitiable. Dr. 
Johnson voiced this common opinion when 
he coarsely said of his friend Thrale’s 
widow, who was about to remarry in hein- 
ous opposition to his will and pleasure, 
“Do not talk of her, sir. She has gone 
wrong ever since Thrale’s bridle was off 
her neck.” The stern moralist was nat- 
urally indignant that the former slave 
should so far abuse her liberty as to pre- 
sume to choose her new master. Shc should 
humbly have submitted that matter to him, 
as self-appointed viceroy during the inter- 
regnum intervening between the Thrale 
and Piozzi periods. It is much to be feared 





that no very dissimilar view of woman’s 
nature and obligations is still as firmly held 
if not as vigorously announced by some of 
our social philosophers. 

Estuer B. CARPENTER. 





AN OPEN LETTER. 

Dear girls, to whom the June just ended 
was a succession of graduating days and 
school commencements, you do not guess, 
perhaps, how the interests, the hopes, the 
anticipations, the prayers, of womanhood 

“Are all with you, are a'l with you;”— 
how those who have just before you crossed 
this threshold, and entered the portals of 
life’s more tangible days, look with loving, 
lingering tenderness on the fair future lying 
unwritten before you—the future to record, 
to mould, as you please. 

Standing on the threshold of the sweet 
fulfillments of Woman’s life and Woman's 
work, you stand in an atmosphere of 
strength and sweetness that enfolds you as 
if it were the atmosphere of inspiration. 
Schooldays are over, but they are not the 
happiest days. Some one will tell you so, 
but it is not true. It is only a preliminary 
chapter, a study of tools and of the imple- 
ments of life, as it were, but schooldays are 
not life itself. The best of them live in 
memory, and this you can always keep. 
but the chapter is closed now, and new ex- 
periences that make, practically, a new 
heaven and a new earth, lie before you. 
Real life is to come, and réal life is very 
beautiful. It is a false sentiment, and one 
that tends to dwarf rather than develop, 
that we recede from happiness as we recede 
from childhood. Childish joy is nothing 
to the serene sweetness of later life. Every 
acquirement of knowledge; every aspira- 
tion of mind; every grace of heart, is add- 
ed happiness, and one that deepens as the 
years increase. Life is bright and beautiful 
to the woman of to-day. For her al! doors 
are open, and just because of the elevation 
and dignity of her womanhood, she can 
take any work for which capability and at- 
tractions fit her, any place to which she as- 
pires, and which sbe has the ability to fill. 
A second-rate woman may need to tread 
cautiously, and bring a microscopic scruti- 
ny to bear on heractions. But the woman, 
strong and serene and true, may, by virtue 
of these very qualities, take any place and 
any work in life, to which inclination and 
circumstances shall call. If it is permitted 
to dwell a little on this truth, the reason for 
its emphasis must lie in its importance to 
the women of to-day, who wait at the por- 
tals of more genuine life. It is with the 
power of true womanhood as with that of 
Sir Galahad, whose 

“Strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.” 

The parting of school associations is, too, 
but the closer union for life. There are 
nearer ties inwoven in the earnest life of 
living, than any of the schoolgirl friend- 
ships can be, even as life itself is stronger 
in the growth of enduring purpose and 
genuine achievement. And so, dear girls, 
it is salve and not vale as you go forth from 
the sweet, clinging memory of schooldays, 
to that fairer and wider life that awaits 
your coming. 

*‘Go,—to all the old faiths loyal, 
What is pure, and true, and good, 


Go in trust, cerene and joyful, 
To the work of womanhvod. 


“*Wheresoe’er life’s mission lieth 
Let no heart or service fail; 
O’er your lives one love abideth, 
Let one hope o’er all prevail. 


“*You may meet some loss, some baffling, 
Of the early dreams you've known, 
And it may be, in life’s grappling, 
May be wiser, sadder, grown. 
“Still, forever, to the greeting 
That real life shall bring to you, 
Will the angels make completing 
When their white shores rise in view.” 


—Lilian Whiting in Boston Traveller. 
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A VOICE IN VERMONT. 





The following argument in behalf of the 
rights of women to vote and hold office was 
made by Amasa Scott at the late school 
meeting in Craftsbury, Vermont: 

‘In 1773 George III. made a proclama- 
tion saying ‘the people of the colonies (these 
United States) shall be taxed without rep- 
resentation, and governed without consent, 
and they shall have no laws only such as I 
like, that shall bind them and their posteri- 
ty forever.’ We went to war on that dec- 
laration, and were freed from it by a seven 
years’ bloody struggle. Wethen organized 
the government by selecting the colored 
race, and reducing them to the most brutal 
bondage, all their life-time, and all their 
posterity after them; a bondage—for the 
crime of being born witha black skin—a 
hundred fold worse than we fought Eng- 
land to throw off. 

‘Then what have we said to the women? 
We have made the laws that tax them with- 
out representation, and govern them with- 
out consent, and they shall have no laws 
only such as we like, that shall bind them 
and their female posterity forever, for the 
crime of being born awoman. How much 
better have we been to the women, for the 
past 100 years, than George III. was to the 
men and women of the colonies, over 100 
years ago? The cases are parallel. Then 





would it not look as well for the pot to cease 
calling the kettle black? 

“After the Revolutionary war, the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island still remained under 
the British Charter of James II., which 
they called a constitution. It gave the 
right of Suffrage to land owners only, so 
that a man must own $134 of landed prop- 
erty and upwards to become a voter. In 
this way less than one quarter of the men 
made the laws that ruled the others. In 
1842 the mass called a convention, set up a 
ticket for State officers, and Dorr was elect- 
ed Governor. That brought on what was 
called the Dorr rebellion, by the charter 
party, and they were called the Algerines 
of Rhode Island. The landed aristocracy 
called on the President of the U. 8S. (John 
Tyler) to protect them against the rebels. 
He sent on government troops, put down 
the rebellion, arrested Gov. Dorr, and im- 
prisoned him for life for daring to proclaim 
—by demanding the right of Suffrage—that 
all men were created free and equal. The 
whole country gave their sympathy to the 
Dorr party, and denounced the charter par- 
tv. Yet thissame Dorr party, and their 
sympathizers all over the country, have 
treated the women of this nation the same 
as the Algerines treated the Dorr party, by 
denying them the right of Suffrage, so that 
they could not have a vote to help make the 
laws they had to obey. To deny the right 
of Suffrage to women hereafter, is just as 
tyrannical and oppressive as it was for 
George III. to deny the right of Suffrage 
to the thirteen colonies, or the Algerines of 
Rhode Island to deny the same right to the 
Dorr party. 

“The fourteenth amendment of the Uni- 
ted States constitution makes all persons 
born in the United States, citizens of the 
United States, and forbids any State from 
making a law that infringes upon that right. 
Then the fifteenth amendment makes all 
citizens voters, and says they shall not be 
denied. the right to vote by the United 
States, or by any State, on account of race, 
color or previous conditon of servitude. 
That includes all alike, white and colored, 
male and female. Last fall we sent a peti- 
tion to the Vermont Legislature, asking for 
full Suffrage for women, and our represen- 
tative presented it, and saw it fairly treated. 
We all must feel proud of him for this 
faithful act, for this was the entering wedge 
that removed the prejudice from many, so 
faras to give women the right to vote and 
hold office in school districts. 

‘*The women are assembled in this house, 
for the first time in the lifetime of this na- 
tion, to vote and be voted for. The men 
have always taken the front seat and made 
the laws for men and women, while the 
women have taken the back seat and receiv- 
ed the laws made by men only. As the 
State has seen fit to place the women on an 
equal footing with men in school districts, 
to vote and hold office, then let us hope 
there will not be a dissenting voice from 
apy man, in giving the ladiesthe front seat 
by electing all the officers from the ladies, 
to manage the school for the ensuing year. 
It will be but a small act of generosity for 
the men to give up this much to them for 
one year, when the men have occupied the 
same place for over 100 years and the ladies 
have quietly remained in the background. 
After this year, then let the women and 
men act together and elect the officers from 
both parties. As the women were born into 
the world with the same natural rights as 
men to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, then let us as men show our gener- 
osity to the ladies and treat the subject ac- 
cordingly by electing them to fill the of- 


fices.” . 
*#e 


JUST PHKIDE AT THE WEST. 





The Harper County Times (Kansas) ex- 
presses its satisfaction that the West is in 
advance of the East in its legislation for 
women and says: ‘‘The friends of Woman 
Suffrage have been agreeably surprised by 
the success that has attended their efforts 
during the last winter and spring. Even 
its most zealous advocates expected hardly 
as much as they have gained before the va- 
rious State Legislatures where the question 
has been up. Their gain has not been so 
much positive success as evidences of rap- 
idly increasing strength. In several States 
the proposed amendments giving either 
School Suffrage or Equal Suffrage to wo- 
men passed both Houses of the Legislature 
and will go before the people. In a num- 
ber of others the question was defeated by 
very close votes. It is noticeable that in 
no State was there a decided majority 
against it. This shows that there has been 
a very rapid increase among the friends of 
Woman Suffrage during the last few years; 
and if their numbers continue to enlarge at 
the same rate—and it is rather probable 
that the increase will be even more rapid— 
the next time that the question is brought 
up before those Legislatures it will be de- 
cided in the affirmative. 

*‘On this as on several other questions the 
western States are in advance of the eastern. 
Rights that for years have been the unques- 
tioned privilege of western women have 
only lately been accorded to the women of 
afew of the more progressive of the eastern 
States. The movement has always receiv- 
ed less ridicule in the West than it has in the 
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East; although now it has grown to such 
importance that none except those that are 
both wilfully blind and naturally coarse 
jeer at it, failing to see the influence it is 
destined to exert inthe near future. The 
rights which the women of New England 
have fought for, contesting every inch, 
have been given to the women of the West 
with but little effort on their part. The 
majorities in the State Legislatures against 
the Woman Suffrage resolutions are less in 
the western States than they are in the eas- 
tern, while the men of the West have almost 
invariably treated the question with the dig- 
pity and respect they would accord to any 
public measure.” 





> 


THE VOTE. 





There is one disadvantage in being count- 
ed a Suffragist in this, that so many im- 
pecunious persons expect you to tide them 
over every ubstacle that stands in their am- 
bitious way. Itis a good deal for the weak 
ones to ask; but it is literally what I expect 
the strong will yet do for the weak, they 
will go on agitating and arguing enfran 
chisement until this civil war of the nine- 
teenth century is decided in Woman’s favor. 
A war not of military arms, but of higher 
forces, whose right conquers through the 
nobler weapons of logic and persistent ef- 
fort; and thereafter men can no longer fling 
the reproach that Wonian should not have 
the ballot if she cannot go to war. We 
want no more wars, destructive of physical 
life; but, standing on a higher civilization, 
settle all disputes by arbitration of intellect. 

Yesterday a woman applied to a Suf- 
fragist to aid herin obtaining orders for 
an agency she had taken. True to her clan, 
Mrs. 8. begged this friend and that friend; 
but all gave for answer, that they had 
agents with whom they had dealt for years, 
with no cause forchange. ‘‘I see,” exclaim- 
ed the helper, ‘‘these agents arc constituents, 
each one controlling so many votes; and 
their patrons hold them in abeyance from 
one election to another for their individual 
support, or that of some friend; it is a sys- 
tem of net-work of political influence. No 
woman need try this business as long as 
she is a non-voter,” 

And yet one so often hears a woman say, 
“Oh, I don’t care anything about voting, it’s 
only pecuniary independence I want!” It 
only takes common sense to see that the one 
depends upon the other; but there is so lit- 
tle of that quality exercised in the ordinary 
affairs of lite! It must be held in etherized 
form in some higher strata, awaiting not its 
need here, but itsappropriation. Let every- 
body pray that mortals may be made uni- 
versally ready for its acceptance ere long. 

Woman's success financially will be in- 
sured when she holds the ballot; even hus- 
bands, unused to liberality, will think of 
tLe coming election and be more consider- 
ate. There will be many a poor woman 
thankful, in a worldly point of view, fer 
the added force of Suffrage, when it comes. 
Not that there will be more women to sell 
their votes for a consideration than men; 
for there will always be in life paltry and 
brave bargains of principle. 

A gentleman honestly said the other day, 
that men would never give women the bal- 
lot as long as there was so good a chance to 
steal! So it behooves us, while we wait, to 
fortify ourselves against this new form of 
temptution to which we are to be ushered, 
when we receive the chance to vote, not 
through the chivalry of men, but from 
force of facts; for the government needs 
virtue, and not vice, added to it. There is 
great necessity for good work in politics, 
and the world will not do without skilled 
labor much longer, be it of whatever persua- 
sion,—all able, educated voters will soon 
count 

But I commenced this article with a dis- 
advantage and cannot honestly close with- 
out the supplement that the advantages out- 
weigh the consin being classed among Suf- 
fragists; because we are not brought up to 
the bar of fashion and tried for default if 
we do wear successively the same hat 
thiough two epochs of its changes; because 
we are given for granted that we hold indi- 
dividual art and comfort above the dictates 
of extravagance; in other words we are not 
tied to old gold or fawn when we have oth- 
er favorites. And there is no cavil at our 
choice of life,be 1t studious, literary, exclu- 
sive or professional. Kindly trusting to 
the comprehensive range of the reader I of- 
ferno apology for the seeming digression 
of a postscript, as it were, at beginning and 
closing of these desultcry thoughts. 


Bern. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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GENTLEMEN IN MASQUERADE. 





It would be impossible for a woman to 
take a walk in Paris just now and not notice 
the brilliant coloring of the masculine garb. 
One has been so long accustomed to an un- 
disturbed variety of drabs and grays that the 
blues and greens and russets of to-day are 
quite startling. True, it has been led up to 
somewhat by the mixtures into which the 
gayest colors were introduced, but in such 
small quantities that at a very short dis- 
tance they lost their individuality, and pro- 
duce no positive effect. Now, however, 
men do not coquette with color; they go in 





for it wholesale, and there is no mistake 
about the tints they choose, for their neth- 
er garments in particular, some of which are 
of the brightest blue, others slate-colored, 
while others again affect a most decided 
greenish hue. These are worn with contrast- 
ing coats, russet or combinations of brown 
and fawn. Long before men thought of im 
prisoning their legs in blue, or buttoning up 
their chest in brown or yellow, they went 
in for bright tinted hose. The fashionable 
cravats are rich in tone, shot and figured 
like the ladies’ dresses. This summer in the 
country it will be the vogue to wear shirts 
in plain zephyr cloth, dark and flax blue. 
écru and gray, and for a long time past, 
night gowns have been prettily embroidered 
in the Russian style, with blue and red.— 
Paris Letter. 





> 
COOKING SCHOOLS. 

It is said that the lessons in cookery giv- 
en by Miss Corson with so much success, 
are already bringing forth fruit, and many 
tables have been made more acceptable by 
various dishes prepared according to Miss 
Corson’s receipts. The menu for the Smith 
College young ladies, prepared by Miss 
Corson, met with their unqualified appro- 
bation and elicited from Prof. Adams, of 
John Hopkins University, and Smith Col- 
lege, the following humorous impromptu 
speech, which was received with great ap- 
plause by the audience: 


Friends, freshmen and countrywomen;—1 
came not here to talk. To eat! to eat!— 
that was my object. To eat, did I say; to 
eat and then to sleep—perchance to dream! 
Ay, there’s the rub. To eat or not to eat, 
—that is the real question. Whether it is 
better for human kind to bear the pains and 
anguish of bad digestion, or to take arms 
against all such troubles, and with a cook 
book end them. 

But look on this biscuit! and then on 
this! Verily, there are more things in heav- 
en and earth than are dreamed of in Smith 
College philosophy. I tell you, maidens, 
though you be never so wise, though you 
be so pure as the ice, and beautiful as the 
snow, yet shall you not escape calumny if 
you don’t learn how to cook! 

Oh, come to Miss Coreon, bide with her a while, 

Ard change every trouble and cate to a smile; 

Oh, come to her! learn of her, for manity’s sake, 

And then, of all maidens you will take the cake! 

Ladies and gentlemen.—I propose that 
the cordial thanks of this assembled com- 
pany be extended to our amiable hostess, 

iss Corson, at whose fair hands we have 
received such a charming and delightful 
entertainment. 


This was voted nem. con. 








oe 
BIG CATTLE RANGE. 

It is a fact well known in the West that 
Mrs. L. 8. Iliff, of Denver, the widow of 
the “Cattle King,” is the owner of the larg- 
est cattle range in the State of Colorado, 
with a herd in point of numbers second to 
none. The territory of this range extends 
from Greeley to Julesburg, embracing a 
belt of country about one hundred miles 
wide, with a herd constantly numbering 
about 25,000 head of cattle. Upon the death 
of her husband three years ago, Mrs. Liliff 
entrusted the management of her entire 
cattle business exclusively to the hands of 
Messrs. D. H. and J. W. Saunders. Under 
their control the range has yielded within 
these three years nearly a round million of 
dollars. The Messrs. Saunders have recently 
purchased a one-half interest in all the bus- 
iness and property of Mrs. Iliff’s herd, and 
will continue the management of her part 
in the future asin the past. The cattle on 
this range sustained but little loss during 
the winter, and are now reported in good 
condition, Mrs. Lliff and family will spend 
the summer months in Europe.— Denver 
(Col) Tribune. 





> 
DEACONESSES. 

‘‘Why not?” says the Christian at Work, 

It would be difficult to give a good reason 
why the office of deaconess has fallen out 
of custom. But that is the truth, and inthe 
minds of those very conservative people 
who are always sailing their ship by the 
wake and not by the stars, it is a sufficient 
fact that for a long time it has not been the 
custom to have women set apart to this 
office. But people who care less about 
custom than supreme authority and natural 
fitness are beginning to inquire, why have 
we no deaconesses? And why are churches 
that have gone back to primitive Christian- 
ity by having deacons of both sexes, looked 
upon with suspicion as being innovators on 
established order? Is it the fear that wo- 
men will get into the pulpit? That granted 
the inch of a deaconate, and with feminine 
art they will claim the ell of ‘‘orders”? 
That is a cowardly reason, the logic by 
which oppression of women in all ages has 
been supported. St. Paul would not have 
women ministers, but clearly he would have 
deaconesses, May we not follow where St. 
Paul leads the way? Nevertheless, the 
world and the church need that office. The 
tenderness and sympathy of early Christian- 
ity are coming back. The stone and iron 
ages are past. Itis time for the music of 
kinder ministries. Who better shall lay a 
hand on the sensitive wires that fill all life 
and evoke the song for which they are wait- 
ing than woman, with responsive heart and 
ready consolations? Woman in hospitals, 








women in missions, woman among the 
degraded of great cities, these facts all 
point one way. The church is calling 
for her ministry, not in the pulpit, indeed, 
but in other directions, and to a degree 
which she has never had. And woman 
will claim her place, heart-impelled, Christ- 
impelled. Why not? 


_ 


ENGLISH CO-EDUCATION. 





Girton and Newnham, the young wo- 
men’s colleges at Cambridge, England, are 
full of pupils, and the authorities have more 
applications for admission than they can 
accept. The students go in carriages to the 
university lectures. There is not the slight- 
est opposition to the colleges among the 
professors and students of the university— 
which is a fact to be reflected upon by those 
connected with the comparatively youtkful 
American universities which become so 
alarmed and irritated over every suggestion 
of admitting women to their privileges. The 
majority of the ladies who have been edu- 
cated at the Cambridge colleges have be- 
come successful teachers.— Tribune. 

RSD, COL OT) mE 
The Power of The ' Press, 

In no way is the power of the press more 
surely shown than inthe universal knowl- 
edge that has in less than a year, been dif- 
fused throughout fifty millions of people of 
the wonderful curative properties of that 
splendid remedy, Kidney-Wort. And the 
people from the Atlantic to the Pacific have 
shown their intelligence and their knowl- 
edge of what is in the papers, by already 
making Kidney-Wort their household reme- 
dy for all diseases of the kidneys, liver and 
bowels. —Herald. 


HUMOROUS, 


vam & the running rivulet the icy chain is 

thawed, 

And the flutter of the winglet of the dovelet is 
abroad: 

The quacklet of theduckletin the brooklet we 
can hear, 

And the rootlet of the piglet will presently ap- 
péar. 

















Charles Matthews, the elder, being asked 
what he was going to do with his son (the 
young man’s profession was to be that of an 
architect), ‘‘Why,” answered the comedi- 
an, “he is goirg to draw houses like his 
father.” 


A Galveston school teacher asked a new 
boy: “If a carpenter wants to cover a roof 
fifteen feet wide by thirty broad with shin- 
gles five feet broad by twelve long, how 
many shingles will he need?” The boy took 
up his hat and slid for the door. ‘‘Where are 
you going?” asked the teacher. ‘‘To finda 
carpenter. He ought to know that better 
than any of us fellers.” 


An old German preacher in Fairfield 
Chapel at the close of a protracted service 
thus apologized: 

“Te room 1s dark, my eye is tim, 
I cannot see to read te hymn,” 
The choir, mistaking it for the usual first 
two lines, at once sang it, when the sur- 
prised minister offered this explanation: 
“T said te room is dark, my eyes is tim, 
I did not mean it for te hymn.” 
On went the singers with that also. The 
bewildered pastor, as soon as he could, 
fiercely remonstrated : 
“Te berry debel, how you pawl, 
For it is no bymn at all.” 
That had the desired effect, no more sing- 
ing was performed that evening. 


‘IT am mashed on you,” said the potato to 
the vegetable dish. ‘‘But you were stuck 
with the fork,” said the dish ‘‘before you 
were spoony on me,”’ ‘Give usa rest,” said 
the knife; ‘‘don’t you see the salad dress- 
ing?” ‘‘You area sly, sir, with your cutting 
remarks,” observed the napkin, ‘‘sce how 
red the lobster is.” ‘*Whata little wiper 
the napkin is,” murmured the asparagus. 
‘*You are not very well bred, although you 
are brought up on toast,” said the table- 
cloth. ‘‘What adamask cheek you have,” 
sputtered the vinegar; ‘‘It’s sour opinion 
you will be spotted pretty soon.” ‘‘Aren’t 
you a !ittle off your beet?,, asked the salt. 
‘Saline, old fellow,” cried the mustard. ‘I 
suppose you think you are smart,” said the 
pepper, hotly. ‘‘Oil have to slip in here,” 
said the cruet sweetly, ‘if you fellows are 
going to season each other in this style.” 

ere the bread loafed in with the crusty re- 
mark that he would ‘‘be buttered” if he ev- 
er got into such company. ‘‘You can’t get 
ahead of us,” saidthe cabbage. ‘‘What is 
goiag to turnip next?” said the cauliflower; 
“I believe you are all drunk. I know the 
beef is corned.” ‘Sit on him and we will 
have peas,” shouted thebeans. ‘‘I can’t,’’ 
said the cawiflower, ‘“‘I have just had a 
boil.’ ‘‘He is dished. By gravy!” cried the 
butter boat. ‘Iam accustomed to jars,” 
said the olive, ‘‘but as a child of the dessert 
Ladvise you to cheese it.” The champagne 
had — murmured to the glass, ‘‘I’ll pop, 
my dear, as sOon as some of these course 
fellows are out of the way,” when the din- 
ner bell said, ‘‘I am going to ring in myself 
now, and everything will be laid on the 
table.” —Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


MME. 
Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 


Tonic Pills 


A a 
Have proven s boon to 


thousands of suffering wo- 


men. kan | are prepared especially for, and if used 
as directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate 
Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses, so common to the best of the sex. All letters 
are answered by a skilful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggi-ts, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet 
and list of cured. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO. 


18 TEMPLE PLACE, . . BOSTON, MASS. 
















are what the disease or ail 
ters, Don't wait until youa@re sick but if you 
usethem at once. 





for q 
Rochester.N.Y apd Toronto. Ont. 








KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE: 


RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize, 


THOUSANDS GF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY -WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 





tart cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 


Life to all the important organs of the body. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Sarah A. Colby, M.D. 


~ Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to . M., daily 
Wollasler and heaton anime" WN at 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 








Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge 

ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used s0 ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad 

der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropey, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints 

cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulare. 








The natural action of the Kidneys is d 
d of all di 





way the worst diseases are 
thesystem, 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


ig the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
“SPRING MEDICINE, “| 

PRI . 
s BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 


pare it. Itacts with 

GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. « PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 

(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTOX, VT. 


KIDNEY-WORT 











Country § 
Sea Shore. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


TAKE PLEASURE IN SHOWING 
THEIR BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF IM- 
PORTED RUGS, MATS AND CAR- 
PETS, ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE FOR 
COUNTRY AND SEASHORE HOUSES, 
WHICH THEY ARE NOW SELLING 


VERY LOW. 
No.169 Washington St. 


Seaside! 
Viountains! 








Wherever you go, take one of our sparkling collec- 
tions of the best Songs, or the best Instrumental 
music. All are choice collections, and will be inval- 
nable for amusements on dull days, at evening enter- 
tainments, and at a}l hours of leisure. 





EMS OF ENGLISH SONG. . $2.50 
Enlarged and improved. Great favorite. 
80 grand songs. 


UNSHINE OF SONG, 2. 
All brightness. 68 Songs. 


EMS OF STRAUSS, ° . $2.50 
Music always new and inspiring. Dance to it, 


EMS OF THE DANCE. - $2.50 
Great variety. Dance also to this. 


Gn"% OF SCOTTISH SONG. . $2.50 
168 of the sweetest ballads ever made. 


$2.50 





Also many other books. Send for List! 
Books ma:led to any address for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
Bend fo. circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 








Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
order. 





‘Front #7@ 


Cirealars with Descriptions, Prices, and Ful 
Direction for Measuremenis for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ddrees. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 





ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 








[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the —— from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
cred at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO,, 21 Witter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies furnishing stores rents. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactoryard 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the bes 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price o/ 
ready-made germents. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and it Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 








of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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\ ‘WOMEN IN MISSIONARY LANDS. 


Eprron Jovrnnau:—Dr. F. 8. Smith, 
(author of the well-known ‘‘America”) now 
in Burmah on a visit to a son who is a mis- 
sionary there, writes to the Watchman ina 
recent letter, thus: 

NEW STATION AT THATONE. 

Under the lead of Miss Lawrence, aided 
by native a new station been 
pw miles away at Thatone, the 
ear. shrine of Buddhism in this prov- 

ince, and one of the oldest, if not the oldest 
in Burmah. It is very brave in this Chris- 
tian woman to go out into the wilderness of 
heathenism pat gs lant a new centre of gos- 
linfluence. But Burmah is to be taken 
rom the God of this world and secured to 
the dominion of the Lord most high. And 
if missionaries and ministers cannot be 
found and supported to lead the sacramen- 
tal host, why should not Woman, who was 
“Jast at the cross and earliest at the grave” 
of the great Redeemer, have the honor of 
7 po work for her risen and glorified 

r 

Why not, indeed? and it is one of the 
glories of this nineteenth century that wo- 
man is attaining more and more to that 
honor and privilege. 

In reading over these letters of Dr. Smith, 
I have been struck with the recurrence of 
the names of women in connection with 
successful mission work. It seems some- 
times asif the names of the women out- 
number those of the men. 

The Burmese catechism prepared by Sa- 
rah B. Judson is still used in the schools. 
It is pleasant in this conmection to remem- 
ber that her sen, George Dana Boardman, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, is an advocate of 
Woman Suffrage. 

While paying all honor to the arduous 
and successful work of Dr. Adoniram Jud- 
son, we cannot forget that, but for the 
heroic devotion of his wife, Ann H, Judson, 
he would have ended his days in a Burman 
prison, very early in the beginning of his 
work. 

The story of her efforts for his release, 
and her endeavors—often successful—to 
alleviate his sufferings and those of his fel- 
low prisoners, while herself ill and in daily 
terror of the hostile Burmese, reads like a 
page out otf a romance, but a romance re- 
plete with tragic interest. 

After the close of the Burmese war, 
official recognition was made of efficient 
service rendered by her in the interest of 
Great Britain. 

In a recent report of denominational 
anniversaries given in the same paper, I 
note the following paragraphs: 

Our sisters teach many good lessons in 
their sessions. They usually show them- 
selves to be excellent parliamentarians, and 
their assemblies are models of good order. 

It used to be more than hinted, you know, 
that women were incapable of transacting 
business; very decidedly incapable of trans- 

acting public business, ‘‘The world moves,” 
though we say it under our breath, like 
Galileo! 

Again: 

When they (the sisters) are able to lay 
aside their natural timidity, and mount the 
rostrum to speak, they teach a lesson of 
self-sacrifice which has its effect. 

Here is a new and refreshing view of the 
case. The woman who speaks in public is 
no longer regarded as an Amazon, desti- 
tute of feminine delicacy. 

And so the wheels of progress roll on. 
It is wonderful to see how within even the 
last twenty years, public opinion has 
changed, and how the avenues of occupa- 
tion and positions of privilege have opened 
to women. And Woman must continue to 
advance, awaiting no invitation, asking no 
permission, but taking the work of the 
world as her birthright equally with her 
brother. 

In woman alone rests her redemption, 
and in the matter of Woman Suffrage I 
am convinced moreand more that the work 
must be done chiefly among women and by 
women. It is impossible for men, desirous 
as they may be for the social, intellectual, 
and political advancement of women, and 
giving not only good wishes but good work 
to this end, to do for her what she must do 
for herself. Only a very small part of this 
work can be done onthe platform. That 
is one force as the press is another. But it 
is individual effort that tells, inthis, as in 
any other great work. Let each woman 
work, in her place, to raise the standard of 
attainment for her sex. 

Let each believer in Universal Suffrage 
work ir her immediate circle, leavening that 
through and through with the truth which 
she herself holds. 

“There you are again!” laughingly said 
a friend to an enthusiastic advocate of 
Woman Suffrage, as she deftly turned a 
passing remark into an argument for her 
cherished views. 

Don’t approach the subject as though 
you were ashamed of it, unless you are 
ashamed of it, when you had better keep 
silence. Neither explode your opinions as 
you would a bombshell in the camp of an 
ememy. Use tact, that all-powerful femi- 
nine weapon. Above all, don’t waste your 
breath and damage your temper by argu- 
ing with hopeless cases. There are people 
who will never be convinced; on that sub- 
ject their minds are made up—forever. Let 
them pass. F. A. H. 

Plymouth, Mass, 


q 





THE AMERICAN ane OF {NSTRUC- 


The fifty-second annual meeting will be 
held at St. Albans, Vt., July 5th, 6th, 7th 
and 8th, 1881. Any person of good moral 
character, whether teacher or not, wishing 
to join the institute, may do so, by paying 
to the treasurer, at the meeting, the sum of 
one dollar. Only members can obtain the 
reduced rates from railroads and hotels. 
All return tickets are made ‘‘good” by the 
secretary's stamp, obtained after the pay- 
ment of the one-dollar fee at the meeting. 

Special round trip tickets are for sale at 
the railroad ticket offices. The principal 
railroads have offered to place on sale tick- 
ets to St. Albans, good to go from July 1 
to 6 inclusive; and if they bear the institute 
stamp they will be good to return until 
August 6, inclusive. Roundtrip from Bos- 
ton, $8.00. Boarding accommodations, 
for those holding certificates of member- 
ship in the institute, may be had in St. Al- 
bans at the Welden House (450 guests), 
American House (75 guests), and the St. Al- 
bans House (20 guests), at $1.50 per day. 
The citizens are freely offering to receive 
members of the institute into their homes, 
the terms for which are $1.00 per day. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

Tuesday evening, July 5, in the Congre- 
gational church, at 7.30.—Singing by the 
choir of the church; Lecture, ‘‘Choice and 
Use of Books,” M. H. Buckham, LL. D., 
Pres. University of Vermont; Readings by 
Prof. 8. 8. Bloch, of Boston. Wednesday 
morning, in the hall of the High School 
Building, at 9.30.—Devotional exercises, 
singing by a volunteer chorus from St. Al- 
bans, appointment of committees and other 
business; 10.00, Address of welcome, Ad- 
dress by the President of the Institute; 
10.45, ‘‘Political Education,” Hon. J. W. 
Patterson, LL. D., superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for the State of New Hamp. ' 
shire; Discussion; 12.00, Adjournment. 
Wednesday afternoon, at 2.80—‘‘The Phys- 
ical Geography of North America,” Charles 
Carleton Coffin, Esq., of Boston; Discus- 
sion; 3.30, Readings by Prof. Bloch. 
Thursday morning, in the High School 
Hall, at 9.30.—Devotional exercises, sing- 
ing; ‘‘Methods and Results,” J. C. Green- 
ough, A. M., principal of the State Normal 
School, Providence, R. I.; Discussion; 
10.30, ‘Emphasis and Stress,” Prof. 8. 8S. 
Bloch; 11.00, ‘‘Means and Methods in El- 
ementary Physics,” I. J. Osbun, teacher in 
the State Normal School, Salem, Mass. ; 
Discussion, Thursday afternoon, in the 
Congregational church, at 2.30.—‘‘Jesus 
Christ the Model Teacher,” Augustus D. 
Small,A. M., late superintendent of schools, 
Salem, Mass.; Discussion; 3.45, Readings 
by Prof. Bloch; 4.00, ‘Education at the 
South,” Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL. D., 
general agent of the Peabody Educational 
Fund, Richmond, Va.; ‘‘How far Do the 
Results of American Education answer the 
Needs of American Life?” Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston; Discussion. Thursday, 
evening, in the Congregational church, at 
8.00.—Readings by Prof. Bloch. Schiller’s 
“Diver,” in English and in German; 8.30, 
Lecture, ‘‘Landmarks of Sir Walter Scott,” 
Wallace Bruce, Esq., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Friday morving, at 9.30.—Devotional exer- 
cises, reports of committees. 10.30, Re- 
porton necrology, resolutions on deceased 
members, with addresses and remarks; re- 
ports of committee on resolutions. Friday 
afternoon, (should the weather permit, this 
meeting will be held upon the public 
square), 2.30.—President Garfield has ac 
cepted an invitation to this meeting, and 
will probably be accompanied by members 
of his Cabinet. Addresses may be expect- 
ed from the President, cabinet officers, 
Governors of New England, and other dis- 
tinguished speakers. Friday evening.—So- 
cial gathering and President’s reception, at 
the Welden House. 

For all information concerning railroad 
rates, excursions, time of trains, or other 
matters relating to railroads, call at the 
railroad agent’s room, in the High School 
Building. 

The secretary and treasurer, or their as- 
sistants, will be at the office of the Welden 
House on Friday, Saturday and Monday, 
July 1, 2, and 4, from 9 to 10 o’clock, A. 
M., and from 7 to 8 o’clock, P. M., and on 
Tuesday morning, July 5, from 9 to 10 
o’clock, to furnish certificates of member- 
ship and to stamp return tickets. 

They wiil be in their office in the High 
School Building, for the same purpose, be- 
fore and after each session of the institute. 
Should the number waiting to be served be 
large, do not wait, but come at another 
time. 





SENATOR HOAR AT YALE. 


The speech of Senator Hoar to the law 
students at Yale, is full of high and fine 
ideals, which should be an inspiration to 
every one who reads it. He said: ‘I hope 
to see our profession everywhere return to 
its ancient and healthy abhorrence of con- 
tingent fees and everything that savors of 
speculation in justice. When you are once 
known to the people, not as masters of the 
law, but as traders and traffickers seeking 
your own gain, the virtue has gone out of 
you. Who would strike from the rolls 
of our illustrious brotherhood the men 





whom | have mentioned, who lived and died 
poor and left to their children names far 
better than riches, and insert all the mil- 
lionnaires whom mankind have forgotten? 
Or even the great part of the list of chan- 
cellors and chief justices whose lives Lord 
Campbell has written? Would you not 
rather inherit or leave behind names worthy 
to be remembered as among the founders of 
the jurisprudence of an American State 
than a fortune, or a park, or a fish-pond, or 
a palace or a picture gallery, or a stud of 
race-horses? It has been well said, that it 
is the saddest ofall epitaphs, ‘The rich man 
died, and was buried.’” 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Frrenps: A Duet. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
We could have predicted that any book 

by Miss Phelps would be powerful, intense, 

and more or less morbid. Her last work is 
no exception. Its aim seems to be to show 
the danger and difficulty of a Platonic 
friendship. The heroine is a beautiful 
young widow, who cherishes her husband's 
memory loyally. The hero is her husband’s 
friend, who tries to comfort and support 
her, and to fill the vacant place so far asa 
friend may. The fine gradations through 
which these two drift into love and matri- 
mony form the subject-matter of the book. 

In one respect, the writer has failed of 
her intent. She meant to depict an ordi- 
nary man and an ordinary woman. Per- 
haps she could hardly have done so. Miss 
Phelps intensifies whatever she touches. 
Her shadows are darker, her lights more 
dazzling, than mostof us see in the world 
about us, Certainlyin this case she has de- 
picted no ordinary man, still less any ordi- 
nary woman. edo not mean that the 
characters are unnatural, but tha¢they are 
out of the common. 

We find in this, as in Miss Phelps’ form- 
er books, exquisite descriptions, subtle de- 
lineation of character, tender touches of 
nature, and, above all, an idea. Neverthe- 
less, the story is painful and profoundly 
unsatisfactory. We rebel against the end. 
ing. If Reliance Strong had so far forgot- 
ten her first husband as to fall whole-heart- 
edly in love with a second, we might have 
regretted that human nature was so consti- 
tuted asto make such a thing possible, but 
we should hardly have been disposed to 
forbid the bans. Unfortunately this is not 
the case. She accepts the second while 
still lamenting the first,and while believing, 
with Miss Phelps, that a second marriage is 
a kind of sacrilege. Whatever we may 
think of second marriages in general, we 
must agree that no woman ought to con- 
tract one if she feels that she thereby re- 


nounces her ideal, sacrifices her self-respect, 1 


and does what is not, in the highest sense, 
right. Reliance Strong is so brave, so true 
and so beautiful in the first part of the book 
that the weakness of her final surrender 
gives us a sensation of disappointment and 
disgust. Viewed as a work of art, 
“Friends” will sustain Miss Phelps’ literary 
peperenen; but it will never be a popular 
ook. 


Tue Lire AND Work oF Mary CArpeEn- 
TER. By J. Estlin Carpenter, M. A. 
Second edition with portrait. MacMillan 
& Co., London. For sale by Little, 
Brown & Co., 254 Washington street. 
Price, $2.00. 

In the preface the author says ‘‘the book 
is chiefly written as a record of work for 
workers. Its main object is to tell the 
story of a life of singular activity and far- 
reaching usefulness, in the hope that some 
who are engaged in the same, or in like ar- 
duous duties, may be helped by beholding 
the persistence of a woman’s devotion.” 
And this is what the book does, and a most 
wonderful record it is, of work that extend- 
ed to India, and was continuous unless 
sickness or extraordinary circumstances 
prevented. Her diary, her letters and let- 
ters to her form a considerable portion of 
the book, which is marvellous in the proof 
it gives of how much can be accomplished 
by one person, who has an earnest purpose 
and knows what she wishes to accomplish. 





Fords, Howard, & Hurlbert will publish 
about the first of July, ‘“‘The Fate of 
Madam La Tour,” which is really a pic- 
ture of life among the Mormons, derived 
from living with them. 


D. Lothrop & Co. have in preparation 
the ‘Rossetti Shakespeare,” a new and 
complete one volume edition, which is to 
have many excellent features. Among 
them may be specified a life, a chronology, 
critical and explanatory extracts from 
Dowden, Schlegel, and others, a portrait, a 
list of early editions, a list of useful books 
for the student, illustrations, list of import- 
ant quotations anc leading characters, and a 
glossary. 

The publishers of Miss Amy Fay’s ‘‘Mu- 
sic Study in Germany,” regret to announce 
the book temporarily out of print. Instead 
of diminishing, the demand has steadily 


increased, and the supply bas become sud- |’ 


denly exhausted before a new edition could 
be made ready. A new and enlarged edi- 
tion, however, is now preparing, and will 
be ready in a few days, in ample time for 
the need of summer travellers, for whom 
the chatty little book is most thoroughly 
suited. 


D. Lothrop & Co. publish simultaneously 
with the revised version of the New Testa- 
ment *‘The Story of the Manuscripts,” by 
Rev. George E. Merrill, of Salem, an ac- 
count of the manuscripts used by the re- 
visers, and illustrated with six fac-similes. 
This house has also in press a new edition 
of J. 8. C. Abbott’s ‘‘History of Christiani- 
ty,” with maps and illustrations; an ‘‘Illus- 
trated Birthday Text-book,” with quota- 
tions from Shakespeare; and illustrated 
editions of Miss Yonge’s ‘‘Golden Deeds” 
and ‘Prince and the Page.” Messrs. Loth- 
rop have a long list of juveniles alreacy in 
hand for the holiday trade. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


Rubber waterproofs and a variety of rub- 
ber goods at 126 Tremont street. J 


The Commonwealth Clothing House, 680 
Washington street, is one of the best places 
in Boston for boys’ and youths’ suits. Moth- 
ers, take note. 


Guy Brothers, 33 Bedford street, have an 
immense stock of household wares, which 
7 are selling at very low prices. An ex- 
amination of the goods will warrant our 
statement. 


The Danner Revolving Book Cases, made 
by the Economy Uo., are eminently orna- 
mental, as well as useful. Asa handy re- 
ceptacle for the use of scholars and stu- 
dents, nothing could be better. 


We have heard such remarkable stories 
concerning Bell’s Insect Exterminator, that 
we are glad to advertise it and recommend 
it. Wecan refer to all the best hotels and 
very many families in and out of Boston, 
who have used it. Give ita single trial 
and you will use no other powder. 


Ladies in quest of the famous Corticelli 
embroidery silk for summer work, will find 
a full assortment at the Nonotuck Silk 
Rooms on Summer street, and at all the 
leading thread stcres. The Florence etch- 
ing silk is something prepared expressly for 
art designs in outline. It is used in place 
of floss, with a soft finish, and will not 
split or fray in working. 


The largest and most varied assortment 
of Bathing Suits ever known in Boston is 
at Messrs. Freeman & Gray's, opposite Park- 
street church. One cannot help being suit- 
ed, from the plainest to the most elaborate 
taste, and at prices far below ‘‘homemade” 
garments. All kinds of bathing trunks for 
men and boys, all kinds of bathing shoes 
and caps, and all the new and modern styles 
of boating and travelling shirts, for mount- 
ain and seashore. Give them a call, at 124 
Tremont street, corner Hamilton place. 














Eminent Physicians 


are prescribing that tried and true remedy, 
Kidney-Wort,for the worst cases of bilious- 
ness and constipation, as well as for kidrey 
complaints. There is scarcely a person to 
be found that will not be greatly benefited 
by a thorough course of Kidney-Wort every 
spring. If you feel out of sorts and don’t 
know why, try a package of Kidney-Wort 
and you will feel like a new creature.—Jn- 
dianapolis Sentinel. 





Nogood Preaching. 

No mancan do a good job of work, 
preach a good sermon, try a law suit well, 
doctor a patient, or write a good article 
when he feels miserable and dull, with slug- 
gish brain and unsteady nerves, and none 
should make the attempt in such a condi- 
tion when it can be so easily and cheaply 
removed by a little Hop Litters. See other 
column.—Albany Times. 








CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Silk, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeins Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Siik soid on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in skeins. A 


good assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 
N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 27 


Corner Tremont and Winter Streets, Boston. 3m 
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“DANNER 
Revolving Book Cases. 


Over thirty different patterns, from 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin Street. 


BELL'S INSECT EXTERMINATOR 


Used and recommended by all leading hotels, restau- 
rants and dining saloons as being far superior 
anything in the market for killing water bugs, cock- 
roaches, bugs, etc. GEORGE C. GOODWIN 
& CO., General Agents. 

Tremont House, May 24, 1881. Would rather have 
one pound of Bell’s Insect Exterminator than two of 
any other powder in the market, 8. W. Balcom, 
Clerk. For sale by all druggists and grocers. BELL 
& CO., 85 Green st., will give $100 for any place they 
cannot entirely rid of any insect pest. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
BATHING SUITS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES! 


We have in stock and are making the largest ° 
ety of Bathing Suits ever shown in’ Boston. _— 


BATHING SUITS FOR LADIES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR GENTS. 
BATHING SUITS FOR MISSES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR BOYS. 
BATHING SUITS FOR CHILDREN. 


Bathing Trunks for Men and Boys from 25 to 50 
cents; all etyles and sizes. Also the Pocahontas and 
Rope-sole Bathing Shoes for Ladies, Gents, Misses 
and Boys, in all sizes. Bathing Caps for Ladies in 


Rubber, Oiled Siik and French Wax. Al! the new 


and modern styles of Boating and Travelling Shirts, 
for the Mountains and Seashore. Fancy-trimmed 
white flanne! Shirts for picnic parties, etc. 


CELLULOID COLLARS AND CUFFS, for Trav- 
ellers and Tourists. 


FREEMAN & GRAY 


124 Tremont Street. 
Opposite Park-street Church. 


OUR LITTLE ONES 


July number for sale by all newsdealers; 15 cents a 
copy; $1.50 a year. One specimen free. Address 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 149 A Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass. 


ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING. 


NOT ERASIBLE. 


J. D. CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been }imi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at short notice for Stamping, Designing, Copy- 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 


‘Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Nang} 
inge, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


TF. SwAnWw 
20 CORNHILL, . . BOSTON. 


TINTED PAPERS, 
IRISH LINEN PAPER, 


RETAILED AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES, 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St. 


t@7" Examine or send for samples. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & 60.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
_ 504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. Iw 


Boys’ and Youths’ 
SUITS. 


LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS TO SELECT 
FROM. STYLE, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES 
UNEXCELLED BY ANY CLOTHING HUUSE IN 
BOSTON. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 
680 Washington St 


CORNER OF BEACH. 





























B. F. Sargent, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Rubber Waterprool 
GARMENTS 

Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 

Children, in prices from $2.00 to $6.00 at 


126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE._ 


Student Note Books 


20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 
VIEWS. 
VIEWS, E 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


° These beautiful pictures are exact 
Heliotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 
E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NgraVvingSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will mever 
fade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.8 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
213 Tremont St. 6mo 
a week in your own town. Termsand $5 out- 
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